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by 
GEOFFREY WAGNER 


At present a Fellow of Columbia University 


A LIVELY correspondence took place recently in that most catholic of daily 
newspapers, The Scotsman, on the use of the Scots dialect in the schools. In 
using the word ‘dialect’, I should perhaps say that I do not do so in the 
popular sense, namely that of a pejorative corruption of a parent-tongue, 
aware that there is a scholarly case (albeit a slender one, in my opinion) for 
King’s English being such a corruption of Braid Scots. The correspondence 
in The Scotsman, which became quite voluminous and into which such 
notable figures as Dr. Agnes Mure Mackenzie entered, arose after a state- 
ment by the Director of Education for Orkney who told his pupils that 


‘The use of a dialect along with standard English imposes on our people the 
handicap of bilingualism. This is a real impediment to progress; further, the dialects 
are not pretty and their literature is small.’ 


As Edinburgh University’s newly-formed Department of Scottish Studies 
has been spending considerable sums in sponsoring research into spoken 
Scots, as Professor Murison is laboriously compiling a dictionary of the 
vernacular at Aberdeen University, as Glasgow University has just created 
a lectureship in Scottish literature, as Professor M’Intosh is currently con- 
ducting an exhaustive linguistic survey of Scotland, and an Assistant Librarian 
of American Congress has lately spent a year recording the dialects, this 
statement naturally met with no little native opposition. 

On the whole, it is fair to say that the correspondence was primarily 
interesting in that it showed more ‘official’ support for the use of Scots in 
the schools than before. The advice to rural headmasters given by the Ad- 
visory Council on Scottish Education may be interpreted in various ways, 
it seems, but there is no doubt but that the weight of intelligent opinion in 
these letters (continued around the controversy over B.B.C. announcers in 
Scotland even more lately) was on the side of using the indigenous idiom in 
the schools. Perhaps this side of the argument can be summarised by quoting 
from one of the letters from Mr. Douglas Young, of St. Andrew’s Univer- 
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sity, who has proved himself the very able pedant of the present renaissance 
in Scotland: 


‘Local dialect, however great or small its literary potentiality or achievement, is a 
cement of society. If we teach landward folk contempt for their homely traditional 
tongue we abet the uprooting of our remaining communities that have a rural way 


of life.’ 


When figures of such consequence as Professor Murison, and societies with 
the quiet but no less effective influence of the Saltire Society (now virtually 
an ‘official’ organ of one sort of Scottish opinion), lend themselves to the 
recommendation of the teaching of Scots in the schools, we have to realise 
that within thirty years something little short of a revolution has taken place 
in Scottish outlook and affairs. This revolution or renaissance, this ‘deafening 
commotion going on in Scotland’ as an American scholar has put it (to which 
we have remained rather deaf, let it be said), has expressed itself on various 
levels, more or less mature. Among its other aspirations has been a desire, 
typical of a cinquecento movement, to establish the heroic genealogy of the 
vernacular and accept Scots in the schools. 

It is perhaps necessary to clarify the fact that, although this renaissance has 
been particularly sympathetic to Gaelic—as an expression of Scots reality 
characteristically Highland—Gaelic is not the majority culture of Scotland. 
Angus Macdonald, writing in Edinburgh Essays on Scots Literature a few years 
ago, reported the number of Gaelic speakers in Scotland as 140,000. His 
figure should be explained in the following way: the 1931 census gave the 
number of persons speaking Gaelic only as 6,716, and the number of persons 
speaking both Gaelic and English as 129,419 (a total of 136,135). Despite 
the fact that Hugh MacDiarmid, the leading exponent of Braid Scots poetry, 
has constantly claimed an increase of Gaelic speakers, the corresponding 
figures in the 1951 census are 2,652 and 91,630 (a total of 94,282). However, 
although there has been this somewhat tragic decline, directly due to our 
frantic urbanisation, MacDiarmid can quite correctly claim, I think, an in- 
creased intelligent interest in Gaelic and, especially, in Gaelic culture. The 
new, and highly recommended, Scottish Journal thus finds space for Gaelic 
literature and carries a brief Gaelic lesson at the back of each issue. Moreover, 
Scottish culture in general is far more rooted in the Celtic than any mere 
census of the use of language can show, as Matthew Arnold, amongst others, 
was well aware. But I mention this rather elementary distinction, between 
Gaelic and Braid Scots or Lallans (Lowlands), since it seems necessary to 
make it; Mr. Alan Ross, for example, in his Poetry 1945-1950, published in 
1952 and disseminated abroad by the British (sic) Council, confuses the two 
at page 62 of his universally extolled essay. 
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It was in 1922, in fact, when the Burns Federation first ran a contemporary 
campaign for teaching Lallans in the schools, that MacDiarmid realised, as 
Douglas Young has put it, that “Lallans was the actual spoken language of 
himself and of the working class to which he belonged’. There is also no 
doubt but that this language has a considerable history within the framework 
of the group of languages, to which so-called King’s English belongs, and 
that it has produced some of the loveliest poetry in the western world. 
Today, in an age of “dissociated sensibility’, it seems to have an especial sig- 
nificance as a factual medium still full of decorative beauty and democratic 
wisdom. A conversation with a Scots crofter on distinctly factual subjects 
may be pregnant with poetry; this applies particularly, I think, to the cul- 
turally fertile Buchan area, the North-East or ‘cold shoulder’ of Scotland, 
arich repository of folk idiom, whose language has elevated writer after 
writer. 

So it must surely be immensely rewarding to MacDiarmid in his old age 
to find official recognition now accorded the teaching of Scots in the schools. 
That this is an immensely important step in the safeguarding of the language, 
no one knows better than those who have attended rural Scots schools, or 
employed Scots ploughmen whose first question will be about the nature of 
the local school. Education in Scotland has always been rather a different 
matter, in my opinion, from its counterpart south of the border, where 
idiocy is so often an article of faith in the curriculum and a boy may be well 
caned for not neglecting his studies sufficiently to present himself at all hours 
on the playing fields. Perhaps Scottish education is closer to the French in 
this respect. Certainly as one who played on Agar’s Plough in his youth, 
Ican testify to the truth of the words of the late Scottish music critic, Cecil 
Gray, that if the playing fields of Eton are responsible for a military success 
or two, they are also responsible for innumerable intellectual failures. 

To understand the present picture in Scotland, one has to know what 
getting learning meant for someone like the novelist Grassic Gibbon, for 
example; one has to tramp, as I recently did, those miles across fields from 
a poor croft to a small schoolhouse which he trod daily. Forty years ago, 
in Gibbon’s childhood (though he was exceptionally lucky in his dominie, 
the remarkably humane Mr. Gray), English was the accepted language of 
literature and learning. “Speaking fine’, however, it was for Scots boys, for 
whom it was always an imposition, or ‘anaemic affectation’, in MacDiarmid’s 
phrase, quelling the vividity of Lallans that remained the language of emo- 
tional stress. You spoke Scots at home and sassenach at school. 

This picture is now changing. Over the past few years anthologies for 
use in Scottish schools, such as the 1950 Poets’ Quair, compiled with the 


assistance of Scottish headmasters and teachers, have appeared, giving a new 
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prestige to the spoken language and encouraging the reading of vernacular 
models at all levels of the secondary school. The Perth and Kinrosshire 
County Librarian (and assiduous biographer of the present renaissance), Mr, 
W. R. Aitken, published in 1951 his Sixty Books on Scotland which recom- 
mended, for ‘older pupils’ to be sure, George Douglas Brown, Lewis Grassic 
Gibbon, and the Gaelic novelist, Fionn MacColla. Last year the Scottish 
Education Department issued their pamphlet on curriculum advice, “ENG- 
LISH in Secondary Schools’. It is a revealing document. As regards lan- 
guage it makes the following recommendation: 


‘It is not suggested that attempts should be made to impose on pupil or teacher 
any one particular speech pattern or accent. Opinions will differ widely concerning 
the meaning or even the admissibility of the term “standard English” as applied to 
speech. .. . Although slovenly perversions of dialect will thereby be excluded, local 
forms of speech, words and phrases of genuine dialect, whether of the Borders or 
of Buchan, should find a place in the classroom. The inclusion in the syllabus of 


” 


Scots poetry will ensure some opportunity for the speaking of “braid Scots”. 


To disabuse the pupils, in fact, of the idea that dialect is a corruption of 
another tongue, their attention is to be drawn ‘in particular, to the origins 
of our own Scots vernacular’. As to literature, ‘the study of our national 
literature, including the Scottish contribution, is a fundamental necessity for 
them all’. Further, ‘Although there are few examples of older Scottish prose 
that are suitable for study in the schools, in a district where a dialect has 
survived in its integrity, as in Buchan, the pupils might well be introduced 
to a local classic of the order of Johnnie Gibb of Gushet Neuk’. 

What a change this represents in educational thinking in Scotland since 
1920! It is said that not all teachers are co-operating in the new emphasis 
on the native language, but that many most enthusiastically are I have verified 
for myself. I recently attended one rural school in the North-East, number- 
ing nine pupils, where a test was set which gave a number of adjectives from 
which to choose the most descriptive of a given object. The correct answer 
was the single Scots adjective. Once again, it seems, Hugh MacDiarmid 
has rendered not only his own country, but European letters, an inestimable 
service in making Scottish authorities aware of the rich potentialities of their 
once despised vernacular. There will be many to rejoice that no longer is it 
possible for him to write, as he did a quarter of a century ago: 


‘Scots folk are feared to educate their bairns 
Owre weel in case, outgrown, they’re syne despised.’ 
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THE EXAMINER 
AND THE JUNIOR SCHOOL 














by 
IAN MICHAEL 


Department of Education, Bristol University 


Ir THERE has to be a critical external examination for children at about 
the age of eleven it is clear that English must form part of it. It is equally 
clear that the papers set in the examination will influence the teaching in the 
Junior School. What problems face an examiner who wishes his papers to 
test what he is supposed to test without cramping the work of the teachers? 
The examiner himself is working under considerable restrictions, by two 
of which particularly the schools may allow themselves to be affected: first, 
apurely written examination can touch only a part of the children’s work at 
this age, and, secondly, the children are not old enough to be examined in 
their ability to read a book as a whole. There is, therefore, always danger 
that the schools will subordinate oral work to written exercises and the read- 
ing of books to the study of passages for comprehension. Further, this is a 
mass examination, the first part of which, at least, must cater for children of 
an extremely wide range of ability: some can scarcely read the instructions, 
some have rich resources and almost every talent. Thus many types of ques- 
tion are ruled out which would be useful in teaching a homogeneous class, 
and some, useful only in such an examination, have little teaching value. 
Part of the examiner’s duty is to test the ability of the children to under- 
stand what they read. It is customary, and easy, to set a passage on which 
questions can be asked about the overall sense (‘what happens’) and about 
what can be deduced with certainty from the passage. This is a fair test of 
one kind of understanding, but a school strongly influenced by the examina- 
tion will tend to teach as if accurate interpretation was a purely intellectual 
and deductive process, unless some opportunity is given in the examination 
for the exercise of intuitive qualities. These may be unexaminable at this age 
but the attempt is still worth while. The difficulty can be illustrated by two 
passages set in the second English paper of a recent County Examination in 
the hope that some of the questions on them would show, clearly enough 
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for fair assessment, whether the children had responded to the tone of the 
passage as a whole. 


Illustration I. Read this passage carefully and answer the questions. 


Uncle Gregory rocked himself slowly backwards and forwards, patting at his pipe 
with a shaky hand and dabbing a handkerchief at his eyes. 

‘The third time,’ he went on, ‘the tiger reached down so far that his claws combed 
through my hair and I felt the puff of his breathing on the back of my neck.’ 

“Were you frightened, Uncle?’ asked Peter. 

“My boy, I was the most frightened man in the whole of Africa—but not of the 
tiger. I was just out of his reach so long as I lay quite flat on the ledge. It was the 
lioness waiting below which had me scared. I had to climb down at once, too, for 
the eagles would be back at dusk, and if they found me by their nest it would have 
been all up with me.’ 

“What did you do?’ 

‘I put the egg inside my shirt, at the back, crawled on my stomach to the edge, 
lowered myself down by that little tree, you remember, until I reached the rockface, 
and then it was down, down, as best I could—nails and eyelashes, there wasn’t a 
crevice wide enough for more.’ 

‘And the lioness?’ 

“She was waiting. I could see her eyes glowing beneath me; her eyes beneath me, 
the tiger’s above me. That was a climb, my boy. And the egg’s on the mantelpiece 
behind you.’ 


(i) Suggest a title for Uncle Gregory’s story which will show what he was 
doing in it. 

(ii) What seems to you a sure sign that the story was not entirely true? 

(iii) Mention two ways by which you can tell for certain that this is not the 
beginning of Uncle Gregory’s story. 

(iv) Why did Uncle Gregory put the egg inside his shirt? 

(v) What does he mean by saying ‘nails and eyelashes’: 

(vi) How do you know that Uncle Gregory was lying on the ledge face 
downwards and not on his back? 


The first of these questions was intended to test understanding of the overall 
sense. “My fight with a Lion’ was considered a bad answer; ‘Adventure on 
the Ledge’ a better one; and “Taking an Eagle’s Egg’ better still. 

The third question was intended to test more deductive reasoning, but 
was not successful. The key phrases ‘the third time’, ‘he went on’, ‘you re- 
member’ were quoted in evidence scarcely more often than, for example, 
the fact that Uncle Gregory dabbed his eyes with his handkerchief. The 
passage failed to guide the children precisely enough in distinguishing be- 
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tween necessary and possible deductions. Yet the difficulty of making just 
this distinction is one of the fruitful parts of comprehension work in class. 

The fourth question was a bad one, for the same reason. The examiner, 
and the other teachers who scrutinised the questions in advance, failed to 
anticipate the annoyingly reasonable tangential answers ‘so that it would not 
get broken’, “because he wanted it as a souvenir’, and frequently ‘so that the 
eagles wouldn’t see it.’ 

The sixth question was satisfactory. 

The second could be answered by general knowledge (‘No tigers in 
Africa’) by a response that the story didn’t ‘feel’ convincing, or by combi- 
nations of the two. It allowed the children to show fairly clear evidence that 
they had caught the tone of the passage, though the number who did so was 
surprisingly small. 

The fifth question could be answered in much the same way, either directly 
(‘the rockface was so smooth that there was nothing for him to hold on to’) 
or in response to the tone (‘he had to use all he’d got’). 

The second passage, in the same paper, was a translation by Arthur Waley. 


Illustration II. This is a translation of a Chinese poem written eight hundred 
years ago. Read it two or three times and answer the questions. 


In the southern village the boy who minds the ox 
With his naked feet stands on the ox’s back. 
Through the hole in his coat the river wind blows; 
Through his broken hat the mountain rain pours. 
On the long dyke he seemed to be far away; 

In the narrow lane suddenly we were face to face. 


The boy is home and the ox is back in its stall; 
And a dark smoke oozes through the thatched roof. 


(i) Suggest a title for the poem. 

(ii) The boy talked to his ox sometimes. What might he say? 

(iii) Why do you think the poet has separated the last two lines from the rest 
of the poem: 

It was hoped that these questions would enable the children to show that 
their understanding of the poem included a response to its tone. Questions 
(i) and (ii) were marked together; up to 60 per cent of the marks for them 
was allowed for answers which were reasonable and possible, but not clearly 
showing a relevant response. The boy might say, ‘Get on, you old brute’, or 
he might say, “We'll soon be home, oxy dear’. Is the second answer evidence 
of a better understanding of the poem than is shown by the first? 

The general impression given by the scripts was that a great many answers 
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did give evidence which it was fair to assess numerically, but there were | 
enough inconclusive answers to prevent one from making a very great differ- 
ence in marks between positive and inconclusive answers. The question, 
therefore, fails in its main purpose of sorting out the candidates, but it does 
keep in the examination, and hence in the minds of those teachers who might 
forget it, a token of literature. 

The third question was useful. It helped a great many children to provide 
evidence that they had understood the poem, and it could be marked con- 
sistently. Sometimes it was answered almost wholly through an intuitive, 
imaginative response (‘In the second part the boy is warm and safe. In the 
first part he was unhappy’) sometimes more through reasoning (“The poet 
has separated the last two lines because he doesn’t say what happened while 
the boy was travelling home’). 

The fifth and sixth lines of the poem, which suggest to the adult a more 
complex attitude of detachment, were not referred to at all by the children. 
This was expected. 

The most oppressive of the examiner’s duties is to test the ability to write. 
In the examination from which these examples come a division is made be- 
tween precise, or directed, writing and ‘free’ writing. The latter, for which 
a separate paper is set, has been described elsewhere.! The general English 
papers require the children to write a short piece of narrative, often in con- 
tinuation of the passage set for comprehension, but they include also an 
important question intended to isolate, so far as possible, the particular skill 
required for precise writing in such a way that it can be consistently marked 
in some detail. 

An early attempt, playing safe, was not successful. 





Illustration III. You are at a party and have to explain clearly to your friends 
how to play hide-and-seek. Write down what you say to them. 


This gave insufficient stimulus; it was a trite topic, however safely ‘within 
the children’s experience’, and led too readily into rambling irrelevancies. 
A second attempt was of as familiar a type, but ran the risk of being too 


difficult. 


Illustration IV. Explain as clearly and shortly as you can the difference between 
a ladder and a staircase. 


1University of Bristol Institute of Education: Studies in Selection Techniques for 
Admission to Grammar Schools, University of London Press, 1952. See Section Two, 
by Mrs. D. O. Pym and H. R. Thomas. A fuller description by Mrs. Pym of experi 
ments in free writing is shortly to be published. 
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were | Other pairs used have been stool and chair, gate and door, and, in a deliber- 


fer. | ately difficult question, to praise and to flatter. They gave the necessary 
tion, | stiffening and direction, but tested considerably more than control of 


does | language. 


right A later attempt used a diagram: 


| 
vide | 
con- 


Illustration V. 


tive, 
1 the 
poet | 
vhile 


nore 

lren. Describe this drawing so that someone who had not seen it could make a drawing 
like it just by reading what you had written. You need not say anything about the 

rite. size of the drawing. Begin ‘This drawing shows...’ 

> be- This proved a better test of control, and easier to mark, because the num- 

hich ber of elements was fewer and all the elements were relevant. It can, of 

lish course, be objected that the question presupposes the capacity to perceive 

con-, relations and is therefore an intelligence test; but intelligence has, we hope, 

» an| some bearing on using words precisely. 

skill Any test of precise writing can be narrowed into a classroom drill, but the 

rked | examiner can set one of this kind without much apprehension: neither he 
nor the too faithful teacher will find it easy to devise many others. 


iends ANNOUNCEMENTS 
The Spring issue will include: Life in a Stereotype Factory, by Martin 


thin | Maloney; Poetry Anthologies for the Grammar School, by Winifred Whitehead; 


es. | A Backward Reader, by R. G. Jolly; and The Prologue, by E. E. Swan. Later 
| issues will include: Samson Agonistes, by Christopher Gillie; Meaning ful 
Grammar, by D. J. Ritchie; English in a Modern School, by Arthur Harvey; 
As You Like It, by Macdonald Emslie; Class Readers for Children of 11-13, by 
ven! G. G. Urwin; Class Readers for Children of 13-15, by Dorothy King; Getting 
them Talking, by Wilson Fry; The Choice of Poetry for Young Children, by 
France Stevens; and The School Play-reading Society, by H. K. R. Whiting. 
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by 
A. A. EVANS 


Deputy Director, Leeds University Institute of Education 


SuCH A study of grammar (see THE USE OF ENGLISH, Autumn 1953), to- 
gether with an outline history of the English language based on an elementary 
study such as Bradley’s Making of English or Pearsall Smith’s The English 
Language might well be started in the fourth year of the grammar school, 
and it should ce ertainly be taken in some depth by sixth form pupils taking 
English, with an examination paper in the G.C.E. at Advanced level. At 
present the examination in English is an examination in English Literature 
and ‘ Appreciation’ , as though, on passing ‘O’ Level, pupils had completed 
their education in language, when in fact they have only just made a start. 
In the lower forms, most mistakes in Eng lish, apart from those in spelling 

and usage, are mistakes in sentence-structure, and the grammatical mistakes 
occur through inexperience of, or ineptitude in, sentence-structure rather 
than through ignorance of the definitions and rules of grammar. But lessons 
in sentence-structure cannot be undertaken with profit except on the basis 
of the pupil’s own experience of language; language cannot be taught in the 
abstract but only through the pupil’s own purposeful speaking and reading. 
It is through hearing good speech and through intelligent and critical reading 
that one grasps and comprehends the sentence with all its subtle variations 
and, through these variations, the intention of the speaker or writer. Never- 
theless, a familiarity with and a training in sentence-structure, built up 
through the simple sentence and through sentences of simple or loose struct- 
ure is of great help in reading, particularly in the grasp of the involved 


complex or compound-complex sentence. The pupil acquires a skill, of 
Pp P pup q 


which he may hardly be aware, of holding in abeyance in his attention a 

sequence of phrases or subordinate clauses (some possibly co-ordinate with 

each other) with all their implications, the significance of each one being 

refined or deepened by its juxtaposition to other clauses, or its meaning 

modified by a parenthesis, until he comes to the main clause upon which the 
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whole sentence depends, to be followed perhaps by further subordinate or 
co-ordinate clauses. 

And this will in itself be the beginning of the study of style and of training 
to a close attention to content, remembering that style and content are but 
aspects of one thing. It will enable the pupil to recognise the direct impact 
of the simple sentence and to use it with a conscious recognition of its direct- 
ness. The use of simple sentences (usually separated by commas) by a child 
of eight is appropriate but naive. As used by Macaulay (an unjustly under- 
estimated writer) in groups of two or three, preceded or followed by a 
compound or complex sentence, it strikes with considerable force, and, as 
used by Virginia Woolf, with a delicate precision of tentativeness and sophis- 
tication. If one attempts to assess the effectiveness of a poem or prose- 
passage, one has to examine not only the vocabulary and imagery, but also, 
which is often ignored, the actual construction of its sentences. 

In their training to read intelligently, pupils must understand sentence- 
structure as a part of their understanding of meaning and style. One can 
start simply with subject and predicate, and the division of predicate into verb 
and object where applicable. From this one can proceed to adjuncts to the 
subject and object, and adjuncts of time, place, manner, etc. to the verb, 
extending at the later stage to adjunct phrases and clauses, through exercises 
in synthesis and analysis. This work should be covered over the first four 
years of the grammar school, introducing in the third and fourth year a more 
detailed study of the definitions and functions of the parts of speech along 
the lines indicated above, and leading to a recognition of clauses in their 
noun, adjective and adverb functions. Lessons on the development and sim- 
plification of English grammar might well enter here, as well as the deriva- 
tions of words, so that pupils can catch a glimpse of language as a living and 
therefore changing thing, not fixed or ready made. At this stage, too, a 
study of parts of speech can contribute to a subtler understanding of language 
(e.g. the significance of the adjective adjunct as a limiting or enlarging 
qualifier in Alfred the Great and Pitt, a great statesman.) 

Much of the prose-reading in the lower forms should be silent, rapid and 
unannotated and much of the poetry taken should be read aloud and, at 
times, discussed without close analysis. But the ‘let it sink in without com- 
ment’ trend in the teaching of literature has been dangerously over-empha- 
sised, and the detailed study of text, the lecture expliquée, should be given a 
recognised place. It affords an insight into the creative function of language 
as nothing else can and it will help the pupil to read more closely, more 
understandingly and more critically when he is engaged in silent rapid read- 
ing, and act as a brake on skipping and hazy general-impression perusal of 


text. It is in this close study that the work on sentence-structure will prove 
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its value, if accompanied by an imaginative and sensitive approach to 
literature. 

At the lower stages, the teaching of sentence-structure will obviously be 
elementary and its application to the appreciation of style and the study of 
text will be appropriate to the level at which these are approached. It is at 
sixth form level that both should be of a really high standard, and closely 
linked. Let us take as an example Macbeth’s speech beginning: 

If it were done, when ’tis done, then ’twere well 

It were done quickly. 
This speech, in its context, will be understood by a child of fourteen authen- 
tically, that is, appropriately to his own imaginative experience and sensitive- 
ness. In acting or play-reading, he will express his emotional sympathy and 
imaginative understanding through his speech-interpretation, and his imagi- 
nation will enlarge its field to include the dramatic and spiritual significance 
of the speech at his own level. But the sixth-former can and should extend 
his experience further. Some teachers are surprised and even shocked when 
I suggest that a clause-analysis of this speech is a valuable critical exercise; 
the unfavourable reaction is a part of the attitude which condemns what is 
called ‘taking the flower to pieces to see where the smell comes from’—as if 
the smell were the only thing about the flower which is worth-while. This 
exercise was once set in the scholarship papers for the Oxford women’s 
colleges, and at the end of the hour during which I and my second and third 
year sixth-form pupils grappled with it, we had all come to a far deeper 
understanding of Macbeth’s mind, of the dramatic significance of the passage 
and of the immense resources of Shakespeare’s mind through his use of 
language than we had achieved by methods excluding this approach. 

Another outstanding passage which lends itself to this treatment is the 
opening of Paradise Lost, the first sixteen lines of which constitute one sen- 
tence. An awareness of the structure of this sentence through a training in 
clause-analysis not only sustains the attention of the reader to the climax of 
the principal clause, Sing, heavenly Muse, but enables it to hold the structure 
and meaning until the second climax, Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme. 
It is thus that the student gains insight into the qualities of Milton’s style and 
the meaning of the word periodic applied to it. Passages of prose which are 
difficult because of their content rather than their vocabulary, for example 
from Hobbes’ Leviathan, or which are difficult because of the vast unrolling 
of balanced phrase and clause as in Hooker, are given a preliminary clarifica- 
tion by this method. 

One does not, of course, apply the principle of clause-analysis as an open- 
sesame to all passages which are selected for appreciation and evaluation. 
But training in the observation of the phrase and clause construction of sen- 
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tences and a knowledge of the different kinds of clause and sentence can 
make a valid and valuable contribution to this work. A class taking, say, 
the opening paragraphs of Scott’s Antiquary, Dickens’ Bleak House and 
Douglas’ South W: ind as a lesson in appreciation and evaluation must under- 
stand sentence-structure in some detail and apply their understanding to the 
text before they can get any insight into the style of the three paragraphs. 
The high, rather portentous dignity of Scott’s style here, its leisured solemnity, 
its all-embracing eye for half-relevant detail are all revealed by the three long 
and involved complex sentences. Does this help us to understand the state 
of the novel in Scott’s time, Scott’s own conception of the novel and the 
attitude of his readers: The paragraph from Bleak House consists of a se- 
quence of sentences, none with a principal clause and some without even a 
finite verb, starting staccato with one sentence, London, and finishing with a 
lengthy accumulative sentence. Here obviously, we have to examine what 
we mean by a sentence and how far this meaning conforms to the accepted 
definition: and we have to know what is meant by ‘periodic’ and ‘accumu- 
lative’ sentences. The opening paragraph of South Wind is a useful corrective 
to the impression that some pupils acquire, that ‘style’ is a heightened, high- 
toned and mannered way of saying things, for in effect it is informal, 
conversational and even casual; the Bishop of Bampopo is posed throughout 
the novel as an homme moyen sensuel, commonplace, disillusioned, colourless, 
unpretentious, ignorant of the arts and dépaysé among the dilettantes. The 
very structure of the sentences in this opening paragraph give us insight into 
his temperament, for Douglas doesn’t describe it externally as does the all- 
seeing eye of the novelists of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
In the study of poems, too, the application of this knowledge can be of 
value although the need for a close analysis may not always arise. The loose 
and cursive sequence of compound sentences composed largely of simple 
clauses in Cowper’s poem The poplars are fell’d bears a close relevance to the 
artificial naiveté, the simplesse (in Arnold’s meaning) and the rather relaxed 
sentiment of the poem, which is brought out all the more by contrast with 
the more closely knit, more tautly expressed feeling expressed in Housman’s 
poem beginning Far in a western brookland, in which each stanza consists of 
a complex sentence. In Herbert’s Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, the 
balancing of the sentence structure in the first three stanzas is completely 
unified with the pattern of the stanzas and the parallelism of their theme, and 
the different structure of the fourth and final stanza, as a conclusion to each 
separate stanza and to all three as a unified theme, emphasises the force of the 
conclusion. In the four lines of Donne’s poem— 
Batter my heart, three person’d God; for, you 
As yet but knocke, breathe, shine, and seeke to mend; 
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That I may rise, and stand, o’erthrow mee, and bend 

Your force, to breake, blowe burn and make me new. 
the powerful ambiguity of relationship of the third and fourth lines both to 
Batter my heart... and to You As yet but knocke . . . can hardly be brought 
out unless one sees the quality of the syntactical relationship. 

There has been an unwise disassociation between grammatical and critical 
analysis in the study of text and the training of appreciation. The work of 
the Leavisites has been of almost incalculable value in clearing away sub- 
jective interpretation, irrelevant personal sentiment, ‘Eng-Lit’ ‘chatter about 
Harriet’ and the taking of literary evaluations at second-hand. They have 
brought us back to the text. But as a one-time examiner for H.S.C. and a 
an examiner in English in a group of training colleges, I am acutely aware 
of the vagueness, shapelessness and uncertainty of direction and attitude of 
most candidates in their ‘appreciation’ of the set passages of poetry or prose. 
They do not know how to start or how to set about it, and it is sadly 
noticeable how readily, when they recognise the authorship, they allow their 
judgment to be biassed by extraneous knowledge of the author, his style and 
‘philosophy’. They seldom show any awareness of the pattern or the con- 
struction which is an essential part of what the writer is attempting to express 
and communicate. It is not simply a matter of picking out and commenting 
on the appropriateness of imagery, vocabulary and metre. After all, the 
words—and the poem consists solely of words—are in a grammatical and 
therefore significant order. The study of grammar at the advanced level, 
together with its close correlation with appreciation as a part of critical 
method, should lead to a clearer conception of style, to an awareness of the 
infinite adaptability of language to style and therefore to the quality of 
thought, emotion and imagination of the writer. We can accordingly hope, 
with some confidence, that the study of grammar applied to their reading 
might help our pupils to a correct English which expresses clearly and there- 
fore clarifies what they want to say or write, and even help the best of them 
to develop a style of their own. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The controversy on grammar has been going on for a surprisingly long time, at 
least since 1868 when J. W. Hales attacked the fixed conception of a Latinised English 
Grammar. This bibliography is therefore far from being comprehensive. It has not 
been thought advisable to include school text-books, for to be useful it would have 
to be in two lists, white and black, the latter longer than the former. Grattan and 
Gurrey’s Our Living Language is listed because of its newer and often penetrating 
approach to grammar, and not as a class-book. It was intended for use with “boys and 
girls from fourteen to sixteen’ but is probably finding a better level in sixth form 
work. As I have already said, it is also used in University Schools of English. 
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REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON GRAMMATICAL TERMINOLOGY, IQII. 


A SCIENTIST ON STYLE 


[have read your paper with much interest. You ask for remarks on the 
matter, which is alone really important. Shall you think me impertinent (I 
am sure I do not mean to be so) if I hazard a remark on the style, which is of 
more importance than some think? In my opinion (whether or not worth 
much), your paper would have been much better if written more simply and 
less elaborated—more like your letters. It is a golden rule always to use, if 
possible, a short old Saxon word. Such a sentence as ‘So purely dependent 
is the incipient plant on the specific morphological tendency’ does not sound 
to my ears like good mother-English—it wants translating. Here and there 
you might, I think, have condensed some sentences. I go on the plan of 
thinking every single word which can be omitted without actual loss of sense 
asa decided gain. Now perhaps you will think me a meddling intruder; 
anyhow, it is the advice of an old hackneyed writer who sincerely wishes 
you well. 

Charles Darwin, writing to a colleague in 1862 
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THE HISTORY OF MR. POLLY 
by 
J. H. WALSH 


Senior English Master, Chislehurst-Sidcup County Grammar School for Boys 


DaRE ONE Suggest, at the outset, that the first and most important thing 
to do with the History of Mr. Polly is to read it? This suggestion is not quite 
the piece of silliness it seems; it used to be a common complaint of the 
examiners that candidates, in their haste to get on with the business of note- 
taking, had neglected the reading of the text. Even nowadays one hears of 
schoolboys who remark, a week or so after taking the Ordinary Level exam- 
ination: ‘Oh, by the way, sir, I finished reading Silas Marner today—and 
really, sir, it was quite interesting !’"—though this looks like a piece of mild 
cheek. In any case, the point seems worth making that a good deal of time 
—at least a whole term—can profitably be spent in reading and re-reading 
the text; and if the children make summaries of what they read, so much the 
better. Discussion of these summaries is in itself fruitful: “Why did you 
leave out this or that? Don’t you think it matters? Why include such-and- 
such a detail? Is it as important as all that?’ 

My concern here is not with the preliminary reading of the novel but with 
the closer study which follows it. How ought that study to be carried on: 
There is, of course, the time-honoured method of taking various ‘aspects’ of 
the novel—story, plot, characters, setting—and treating each in turn, with 
perhaps particular attention to the characters. The disadvantage of this 
method is that one may apply it very earnestly, and yet at the end of the 
year one’s pupils may still be unable to say what the novel as a whole is about. 
Better for the teacher to decide first what the novelist is trying to say—it is 
then easier for him to devise an appropriate mode of attack. 

What is the History of Mr. Polly actually aboutz What is H. G. Wells 
trying to say? It may appear that Wells himself supplies the answer to these 
questions when, in chapter VII, he gives some account of the ‘broad aspect 
of this History’. What he says there is that the rapidly-complicating society 
of his time, having failed to face the problems of its own organisation, has 
accumulated useless and aimless lives; that this is apparent from the way in 
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which small shopkeepers set up in needless shops and drift towards bank- 
ruptcy; and that the history of Mr. Polly is essentially the history of such a 
shopkeeper. But a moment’s thought will show us that Mr. Polly’s situation 
is not to be explained only in terms of an unorganised society. It is not mere 
failure in business which makes him what he is; indeed, had he actually made 
money by his shopkeeping he would still have been ill at ease in the society 
in which he lived—in its essentials his plight would have remained the same. 

It was while I was looking for words which would express this plight of 
Mr. Polly that I came across a quoted extract from D. H. Lawrence which 
helped to supply them. Let me be quick to say that I do not wish to impose 
aD. H. Lawrence interpretation on Wells’ novel, or to institute a comparison 
between the two writers; I make use of Lawrence at this point because he 
says explicitly something which is implicit throughout the History of Mr. 
Polly. The Lawrence quotation runs: 


Now, though perhaps nobody knew it, it was ugliness which really betrayed the 
spirit of man in the nineteenth century. The great crime which the moneyed classes 
and promoters of industry committed in the palmy Victorian days was the con- 
demning of the workers to ugliness, ugliness, ugliness; meanness and formless and 
ugly surroundings, ugly ideals, ugly religion, ugly hope, ugly love, ugly clothes, 
ugly houses, ugly furniture, ugly relationships between workers and employers. The 
human soul needs actual beauty even more than bread. 


If it be granted that Mr. Polly was of the nineteenth century, the relevance 
of Lawrence’s observations will be seen. Wells himself would have seen it; 
for he shows in Mr. Polly a man who is more than usually sensitive to the 
ugliness of the life he lives; his whole attitude is a wordless protest against 
its commerciality, its meanness and its lovelessness. Moreover, being en- 
dowed with a ‘facile sense of beauty’ he is occasionally conscious that there 
are alternatives to ugliness. His history is therefore one of evasion, of refusal 
to face up to his circumstances, and of an occasional and somewhat tentative 
reaching out towards beauty and romance. After his plans for suicide have 
failed, evasion takes the form of actual flight; the last part of the novel tells 
how, a fugitive from the ugliness diffused through all his life and circum- 
stances, he is brought up short by Ugliness concentrated in the person of 
Uncle Jim. For the first time he makes a real effort to face it—and in some 
sort he overcomes it. 

Now all this is very well, and no doubt a nice half-hour lecture could be 
given on it, provided that the children would listen; but a half-hour lecture 
is not a course of study. How to provide matter for a second term’s lessons? 
The way I recommend is for the teacher to initiate a classroom discussion 
on the ‘theme’ of Mr. Polly, and arrive at a statement of it similar to the one 
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I have outlined above. This prepares the way for a series of lessons in which 
selected parts of the novel are re-read and discussed in the light of the stated 
‘theme’. It is not a matter of dealing with story, plot, characters and setting 
in turn; teacher and class work their way through the novel, debating the 
significance of incidents, persons or descriptive details in the order in which 
they occur in the text, but always with an eye to the one issue. 

Perhaps it would be useful to give some idea of how this works out. A 
beginning should be made with Polly’s schooling—its narrowness and com- 


mercial bias; and some consideration should be given to the significance of 


his love for ‘penny dreadfuls’ and of his evenings spent in watching the 
stars. From there one should pass to the life at the Port Burdock bazaar 
(‘ugly relationships between workers and employers’!), estimating the pros- 
pects opened up for Polly by companionship, the countryside, and his 
introduction to literature. Here some of the characters, especially Parsons, 
should come under scrutiny—though there would be no need to write a full 
‘character-sketch’ of Parsons, or to do more than show in what ways he 


provides Polly with a refuge from oppressive conditions. The account of 


life at Port Burdock includes an idyllic interlude: Polly and his friends take 
a countryside ramble and visit an inn, where they talk with a girl in a pink 


print dress. She is remembered afterwards as a revelation of beauty. ‘If 


Platt and Parsons and Mr. Polly live to be a hundred, they will none of them 
forget that girl as she stood with a pink flush upon her, parting the branches 
of the hedgerows and reaching down, apple in hand.’ 

Polly’s frequentings of Wood Street and his life in subsequent employ- 
ments have several points of interest. There is, for example, the interview 
with the ie Ke who values the religious denomination of an employee 
according as it indicates business ef fficiency. (‘For good all round business 
work I should have preferred a Baptist’.) But it is the funeral and the wed- 
ding which particularly repay study. Not all his good-fellowship can prevent 
Polly from being sometimes re pelled by the drabness of his surroundings 
and the vulgarity of his new associates, and in moments of clear- -sightec Ines 
he sees funeral garments as hateful, his cousins as “hen-witted gigeglers’ rs’, and 
the shop at the corner as offering a prospect drab in the extreme. 

All the characters in this part of the novel deserve consideration: Harold 
Johnson for his steady acceptance of his world and for his notions of what 
constitutes ‘success in life’; Rymer, the pork butcher, as an example of how 
(and at what price) that success is achieved; Mr. Voules for his knowledge 
of ‘etiquette’ and his insistence that it shall be observed; the officiating clergy- 
man for his uglification of the marriage ceremony; and above all Uncle 
Pentstemon, who, although he contributes nothing to the story, is in effect 
the mouthpiece of all the others, lifting their mask of gentility, betraying 
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their secret standards. In his little sermon upon marriage he speaks for the 
men of his times. “You can’t ’elp being the marrying sort any more than me. 
Irs natural—like poaching, or drinking, or wind on the stummick.... 
Wimmin’s a toss up. Prize packets they are, and you can’t tell what’s in “em 
till you took ’em ’ome and undone ’em.’ 

There is little need to dwell here on Polly’s meeting with Christabel. Like 
the girl in the pink print dress she is given a countryside setting, and like her 
she is a revelation of beauty and is long remembered. A girl of good family 
to whom the penniless apprentice loses his heart, she reminds one of similar 
girls in other Wells novels—of the Young Lady in Grey in The Wheels of 
Chance, of Miss Walshingham in Kipps and of Beatrice in Tono-Bungay. It 
is curious to consider this recurring situation in the light of Wells’ own early 
history: one suspects the fulfilment of a boyhood wish. For the purposes of 
classroom study it is sufficient to notice what Christabel means for Mr. Polly. 
A vision of her as a bride haunts him during the ceremony of his own 
wedding. 

Polly’s proposal of marriage to Miriam takes place in the ‘wreckery-ation 
ground’. Notice should be taken of the part that Polly’s facile sense of beauty 
plays in his betrayal: he sees Miriam in the light of her surroundings, trans- 
figured by sunshine; the gardens are ‘bright with touches of young summer 
colour’; the Judas-trees are in bloom; it all ‘merges with the effect of Miriam 
in Mr. Polly’s mind.’ The real Miriam, as Polly is later to find out, is a very 
different matter. Earnest, driven by a desire for cleanliness, unloving and 
unloved, she lacks above all that quality which Parsons considered an essen- 
tial—she has ‘no blessed Joy de Vive’. Miriam must have had her own 
struggles, her own problems, but Wells does not allow us to pity her: we are 
tosee her as Mr. Polly sees her—an object first of ugly love and then of hate. 

The years at Fishbourne are years of escape into the world of books, es- 
pecially books of travel. Passing lightly over these years and over the episode 
of the fire, one should read again the account of Polly’s wanderings as a 
tramp—how he sees the aurora borealis, watches sunsets and dawns, and 
pays a chance visit to that spot where, many years before, beauty had ‘called 
to him with so imperious a voice’. When he arrives at the Potwell inn it is 
characteristic of him that he at once falls in love with ‘three exceptionally 
tall, graceful and harmonious poplars’ which touch ‘a pleasant scene with a 
distinction almost divine.’ 

And at the inn, as I have already said, Mr. Polly turns at bay and faces 
Ugliness. The reader is left in no doubt as to the ugliness of Uncle Jim; nor 
is he allowed to think that Jim is other than a product of his times—‘a bit 
wrong, but nothing you mightn’t have hoped for’ until he was sent to a 


teformatory, from which he emerged a ‘Reformatory Reformed Character’. 
D 
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Side by side with him one should consider the little girl Polly, ‘with her 
hands behind her back, and wisps of black hair in disorder about her little 
face’, and remember that it is Uncle Jim’s declared plan to corrupt her. ‘For 
the first time in his life it seemed to Mr. Polly that he had come across some- 
thing sheerly dreadful.’ Little Polly provides Mr. Polly with an incentive, 

Polly faces ugliness and in some sort overcomes it. His success in this, his 
first real attempt to face anything squarely, gives him strength to go back 
and face Miriam. Had Wells been more of a moralist he might have ended 
his novel by making Polly forego the easy life of the Potwell inn and remain 
with Miriam for good. But for a Wells novel this conclusion would have 
been too grim altogether. Polly is permitted to discover that Miriam does 
not need him, and at the end the reader finds him sitting in the inn garden 
with his eyes upon the sunset. 

Throughout this account of a practical approach to the study of Mr. Polly 
I have spoken somewhat dogmatically of what teacher and class should do, 
but this is in reality an account of what I and my classes have done. My work 
has been with ‘B’ and ‘C’ forms only. The approach is one which I hope 
all children can make something of, even those who have little literary 
ability. Above all the method can be applied, with a good chance of success, 
to any other prescribed novel. 


SPEECH AND ACTION 


Confucius was once asked what he would do first if it were left to him to 
administer a country. The Master said: ‘It would certainly be to correct 
language.’ His listeners were surprised. ‘Surely,’ they said, ‘this has nothing 
to do with the matter. Why should language be corrected?’ The Master's 
answer (freely translated) was: ‘If language is not correct, then what is said 
is not what is meant; if what is said is not what is meant, then what ought 
to be done remains undone; if this remains undone, morals and arts will 
deteriorate; if morals and art deteriorate justice will go astray; if justice goes 
astray, the people will stand about in helpless confusion. Hence there must 
be no arbitrariness in what is said. This matters above everything.’ 

(Quoted from the Times Literary Supplement) 
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by 
BERTRAM JOSEPH 


Even Now, half a century after its publication, Bradley’s Shakespearean 
Tragedy still influences the teaching of Shakespeare, despite all efforts to oust 
it; for however misleading he may well be in the assessment and appreciation 
of the art and intention of a renaissance dramatic poet, Bradley happens to 
be an extraordinarily good critic, and not the least of his virtues is his unusual 
gift of being able to write consistently from a viewpoint which never 
changes. He can be praised, as he can be attacked, for refusing to consider 
Shakespeare’s characters except in relation to what the later nineteenth 
century felt to be the truth about human character i motive and action: 
and, similarly, in his presentation of Shakespeare the dramatist, Bradley 
bases himself on the naturalistic assumption that his author had contrived to 
write what was for the most part something near consistently naturalistic 
drama, miraculously embodied in verse. 

Bradley knew quite well what he was about. He realised that he was 
interpreting Shakespeare in the light of a later age, for people to whom 
much would have been distasteful and even trivial if shown as it appeared 
to the renaissance. “We do not like the real Shakespeare. We like to have 
his language pruned and his conceptions flattened into something that suits 
our mouths and minds’. These are Bradley’s words, albeit in a footnote. 
And he was no less completely aware of the position he was adopting when 
itcame to appreciating Shakespeare the dramatic artist. Bradley knew that 
in the last resort the naturalistic attitude to the verse could be exposed as 
untenable. Yet he chose to show that it was possible to interpret Shake- 
speare’s characters as thinking and acting in a way which was consistent with 
what the late nineteenth century assumed to be the truth about human 
behaviour, and with what naturalism insisted was the correct method of 
portraying this on the stage. To give this consistent interpretation of Shake- 
speare, Bradley had to ignore what he knew about the past whenever it 
introduced an element of inconsistency: here lies his strength, and here, too, 
lies the weakness of attempts which have been made to oust him without 
offering as thoroughly consistent an alternative. 

If you believe that the possibilities of interpreting a work of art validly are 
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never exhausted (and most people do) then you have to admit that Bradley 
was justified in doing this for his own time. There is no need to discredit 
him as a critic, or his critical methods as such, in order to show that he js 
outmoded. For that is really what is wrong with him, if there be anything 
unequivocally wrong. What satisfied his own time, and still satisfies those 
whose minds were formed before the war of 1914, no longer rings true to 
our experience of human malice and prejudice since that year. And we have 
found, too, that it is possible for decent people to behave with horrifying 
brutality and stay decent, while an ability to produce and appreciate sublime 
art can live in one mind with elements of the morality of a ruthless barbarian, 

Bradley's Shakespeare is inadequate for most of us younger than fifty, 
who find that we cannot ignore what historical research tells us of Shake- 
speare’s own age, with its glimpses of experience so like our own, and s0 
unlike that of the nineteenth century. And our experience of art, including 
the new forms, cinema and radio, prevents our ignoring what is becoming 
plain about drama in Shakespeare’s England. All we need to ask for, then, 
is a new treatment of the tragedies, doing for the mid-twentieth century 
what Bradley did for our parents and grandparents. But providing a new 
treatment is a much more difficult task today than it was fifty years and more 
ago, even if we assume that it were to be undertaken by a mind equal to 
Bradley’s in philosophic as well as critical quality. The certainties of his day 
have gone; yet he can only be successfully replaced by an interpretation 
equally consistent, from whatever point of view it may be written. For that 
reason the only alternative to Bradley that I can suggest lies in recreating for 
our modern understanding and imagination Shakespeare as he appeared to 
his own age. And what we substitute must be as consistent as what it re- 
places in its treatment of Shakespeare’s persons, situations and themes, and 
of his art as a dramatic poet. 

It becomes clear, then, that before we can consider how we are to teach 
an alternative to Bradley, we have to consider what is involved in providing 
ourselves with an alternative to teach. On the one hand this alternative must 
provide an understanding of Elizabethan dramatic art; on the other it must 
offer a consistent commentary on theme and motive. And it is with this 
second part of the problem that I am concerned here. The difficulty was 
apparent to Samuel Johnson, though he was not as perturbed by it a 
Spalding writing at a time when Bradley was still formulating his criticism. 
‘Even the man who has had some experience in the study of an early litera- 


ture, occasionally finds some difficulty in preventing the current opinions of 


his day from obtruding themselves upon his work and warping his judg- 
ment’. Nevertheless, he insisted, and, I think, with justification, that the 
difficulty can be overcome. 
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Let us take, for instance, Hamlet, a play notoriously fruitful as a fount of 
interpretations. The very first scene brings us face to face with the problem 
of the Ghost. Whether Shakespeare’s contemporaries believed in ghosts or 
not, they knew that an apparition could be explained either as the spirit of 
the dead ‘walking’, or as an evil spirit clothed in the appearance of one dead, 
or as something entirely imaginary, called forth, like Macbeth’s air-drawn 
dagger, from ‘the heat-oppressed brain’. Scene I disposes of this last possi- 
bility, when calm and sober Horatio has been reduced to bewilderment. But 
the apparition cannot be accepted as an honest Ghost until its word has been 
confirmed by the momentary appearance of guilt plain in Claudius’ face 
‘upon the talk of poisoning’. In the first scene the spirit looked like the king 
in a ‘pleasing shape’,—the ‘fair and warlike majesty’ of buried Denmark: 
and this is how it appears to Hamlet, so that all the natural emotions of a 
son are supporting the urge of the honour of a nobleman to have revenge. 
But as it had been about to speak, the cock had crowed and the spirit had 
changed; starting ‘like a guilty thing’, it had disappeared. Was that its true 
shape? 


The spirit that I have seen 
May be the devil: and the devil hath power 
To assume a pleasing shape; yea, and perhaps 
Out of my weakness and my melancholy,— 
As he is very potent with such spirits,— 
Abuses me to damn me. 


(In class it is essential to explain that ‘abuse’ means ‘deceive’). Reminded of 
this by his conscience, Hamlet is warned that to obey the devil and commit 
amortal sin will lead to his own damnation. This is the ‘event’, this is the 
consequence, the outcome, on which he thinks too ‘precisely’. His dilemma 
is the result of listening to the voice of honour,—which would accept the 
Ghost at its word and kill Claudius,—while restrained by conscience, the 
faculty which warns human beings not to sin and encompass their own 
damnation. 

For a full understanding of Hamlet’s dilemma we have to ignore what 
has been said since the renaissance on this matter, and remember that when 
Shakespeare was writing, it was possible to argue that the honour of a noble- 
man correctly conceived was a civilising influence, second only to conscience, 
as a force capable of imposing an ideal behaviour on unregenerate human 
beings. For where conscience, involving awareness of judgment in the next 
world, is often not heard, honour founded upon judgment in this has a 
teadier hearing. But despite all his self-reviling at the dictate of honour, 
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Hamlet’s conscience, terrifying him with the risk of damnation, delays hin 
until the Ghost’s word has been vindicated. 

In the midst of his humiliation, hating his own delay, yet still inhibited 
by conscience, Hamlet considers whether in fact he could console his seny 
of honour with the argument that it is nobler to suffer than to fight. Death 
in itself holds no terrors for him; but he like others finds himself pausing 
when there is a possibility of dreams in that sleep, of punishment after death 
This is the respect which makes so many wretched people endure calamity 
throughout so long a life, when it is the easiest thing in the world to put an 
end to it. And in subjecting Hamlet, like the other ignoble examples he 
gives of suffering, to the terror of what may come after death, conscience 
puzzles the will and makes ‘cowards of us all’. There is no consolation for 
Hamlet here. He will act only when he knows that Claudius is guilty, not 
out of any sense of justice, or out of a more exquisite sensibility than the 
average which cannot be reconciled to the brutality of the deed, but out of 
terror of the risk of damnation. 

When Claudius is proved guilty, what had first appeared a warning from 
conscience can now be regarded as a ‘craven scruple’. It was a renaissance 
custom to distinguish an unnecessarily tender conscience with the term 
‘scruple’, often with the adjectives ‘foolish’ or ‘craven’. Here, then, is the 
renaissance reason for Hamlet’s delay in the first instance. But what about 
his failure to kill when he finds his uncle seemingly at prayer? Again, if we 
take Shakespeare’s text at the face value which it had in his lifetime, we have 
the Prince refusing to send his uncle to heaven: that would indeed be no 
revenge. The homily on Prayer, read by compulsion in every Anglican 
church, had familiarized his audience—if no other source were available 
with the doctrine that prayers for the dead are useless, since a man will be 
judged in the state in which he dies. To kill Claudius at prayer would mean, 
in fact, ‘and so he goes to heaven!’ After Hamlet has killed the wrong man, 
he can hardly do anything but seem to allow himself to be sent away: but 
as we learn he finds his way back again, and instead of trying to plan, he 
defies augury, determining to fight Laertes despite premonitions, but alert 
and ready to take whatever opportunity is offered him. And this time it 
comes, and he takes it. 

I have confined myself to the central problem of Hamlet’s delay: reading 
the play in a renaissance interpretation we find that it is delay, not inability 
to decide: he knows the issues, he knows the alternatives, he finds a method 
of proving his uncle’s guilt, and removing his own fears of damnation after 
death. Two mistakes foil him, leaving him in a far worse position than at 
any earlier moment in the play, so that he himself cannot understand exactly 
why—with the will and the means to kill—he has failed. When he even- 
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tually succeeds it is with his own death. Here are the bare bones of the 
central issue which evoke in me when I read Hamlet that combination of 
pity and fear which is the characteristic response to tragedy. 

If we are going to abandon Bradley’s interpretation, every aspect of the 
play must be treated consistently from the same view-point as the issue of 
Hamlet’s delay. Modern attitudes must be suppressed and the renaissance 
consulted for its interpretation of an incident or a statement. And then it is 
possible to read and act a skilfully written, fast-moving play, full of incident 
which may appal us, but which is saved from unworthiness by the sensibility 
of the author, imagining and sympathising, adding to our reactions his own 
insight into a world where evil fails in the end, however much destruction 
it may achieve temporarily. 

But even when we have interpreted the play consistently, and however 
certain I may be that I have something richer, less complicated and more 
satisfying than Bradley offers me, I am by no means certain that it should 
be substituted for his Hamlet in schools. Bradley, after all, gives a Shake- 
speare which is coherent and satisfying to the mind attuned to the late 
nineteenth century view of human nature and of art: and it seems very likely 
that the mind of the adolescent of today does not find that view funda- 
mentally untenable. Certainly undergraduates in their first year have told 
me that even when they can see that in the renaissance a Bradleian inter- 
pretation was obviously impossible, they nevertheless find it more satisfying 
in that it gives them human beings behaving in a way in which they have 
always thought of human beings behaving. If it should be the case that boys 
and girls at school find it impossible to imagine a consistent recreation of 
an Elizabethan play with the same intensity as they imagine Bradley’s inter- 
pretation, then perhaps they should be given Bradley. But it should be 
explained to them that he is giving an interpretation, which satisfied him, 
and might satisfy them, but which can be accepted only provided we are 
prepared to ignore the meanings of renaissance words, and the attitude which 
it can be shown an Elizabethan would almost certainly have adopted toward 
any issue or incident. Whatever we do, we ought not to mix the worlds: 
if we abandon Bradley’s consistent interpretation from the viewpoint of the 
late nineteenth century, we ought to replace it with something equally con- 
sistent, preferably, to my mind, from the viewpoint of Shakespeare’s own 
age. 
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by 
C. S. SHORTER 


Tue British CENTRE of the International Theatre Institute has sent a 
questionnaire to education authorities to discover what dramatic activities 
take place in schools. Answers show that, whereas in junior schools there 
appears to be some measure of standardisation, the case is very different in 
secondary schools. In these, such is the diversity of opinion and procedure 
that the time appears ripe for collation of experience. 

In this article it is proposed only to deal with the secondary modern school, 
many of whose children, though remarkably adult in certain respects, seem 
never to have grown out of the habit of playing ‘Cowboys and Indians’ and 
similar very juvenile acting games. Before we decide to tap this fountain of 
energy and incentive, let us consider the possible uses of drama in moder 
school education and their practicability in relation to circumstances. 

According to one’s estimate of its value, drama may be included in the 
school curriculum as a separate subject, as part of several subjects, or as part 
of English. As a separate subject its value must be of such a kind that without 
it the curriculum would lack an essential component as necessary as Mathe- 
matics, English, Science or any of the other subjects that go to make up a 
balanced curriculum. As part of several subjects the element of drama will 
have a place only if it is believed to be the best method of enlivening those 
subjects, and of making them more palatable and more clearly understood. 
Drama may be treated as a part of English for literary appreciation or to 
improve one or more other branches of English. 

It has been my experience that the champions of drama as a separate sub- 
ject either have a high opinion of the therapeutic value of the subject, or, 
indeed, have never distinguished between drama as an art form and drama 
as a therapeutic method, between stylised drama and psychodrama. Between 
these two there is difference in aim and difference in approach: with formal 
drama “The play’s the thing . . .’; with psychodrama play’s the thing. The 
principal object of the former is to inculcate appreciation of the wealth of 
literature that comes under the heading of drama; the object of the latter is 
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to sublimate undesirable tendencies of character and so enable a child to have 
3 full appreciation of his place in society. 

Familiar methods of studying drama as an art form are: by formal mime 
with or without music; by play writing; by performing class and school 
plays; by out-of-school drama club activities; and by attending performances 
by professionals. Methods connected with psychodrama include spontaneous 
mime with or without music, informal portrayal of people, animals and 
inanimate objects, informal acting of fantastic and imaginary situations sug- 
gested by the teacher, or preferably by the class, informal acting of scenes 
from literature and history, and informal acting of everyday situations. 

Assuming the adequacy of the psychodramatic method, children in adoles- 
cence may well derive benefit from training in many and varied roles and 
situations. But is it adequate: My experience to date leads me to believe 
that in a secondary modern school it is neither adequate nor practicable. 
Some examples will serve to illustrate: it has been my practice, when selecting 
children for dramatic performances, to put them through a number of 
exercises of the informal type in question, my object being to discover the 
most likely performers for particular parts. Whether the group was boys 
alone, girls alone or mixed, the general results were similar: those who had 
received formal training in mime, ballet or theatre were easily picked out; 
few of the remainder showed any originality when the exercises were con- 
tinued with them alone. These exercises were followed by reading aloud 
without movement. Many who had shown little promise in mime were 
distinctly promising in their reading. These were selected for further training 
during rehearsals and a high percentage progressed well. Those who re- 
mained with the group for a second play were usually able to take a totally 
different part with far less training than had been necessary for the first play; 
moreover it was in the second play that ideas of their own began to appear. 

A more specific experiment was carried out with a real circus of a class of 
C’ boys. This class read plays quite well and were constantly asking to be 
allowed to act the plays they read; but performances were poor, being marred 
by a failing which was by no means confined to their play acting: many of 
the boys, amongst them those keenest to act, had two personalities, their 
own and their ‘party piece character’. It was their habit to be themselves 
until life presented some difficulty. Their answer to trouble was to slip into 
their assumed role and attempt to shrug off the difficulty, until brought to 
book in the interests of themselves and the class. One was an American 
tough’, another a young spiv and so on. Cast the parts how I would, the 
characters acting were always governed by the besetting propensities of the 
boys chosen, not by the exigences of the play. I made a number of attempts 


to start them off in various parts and left the rest to them—rapidly they 
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reverted. For a while I even allowed them to work out plays for themselves 
in the hope that they would cast themselves in their familiar parts, tire of 
them after several performances, and work them out of their systems fo; 
good. On each occasion they produced a “Western’ lasting about five min. 
utes, and always the same one. Parts were certainly switched, but as before 
were governed by the boys who played them. Finally they tired. Had the 
experiment worked? Nobody had any idea as to what else they should put 
on; several asked me to organise a play for them; but certainly they had tired 
of ‘Westerns’. No, they had not lost their familiar spirits. 

In their fourth year three of them joined the school drama club. Of these, 
two attended rehearsals late and irregularly, owing to newspaper rounds and 
similar commitments, and finally had to be given jobs behind the scenes, 
The third, the ‘young spiv’, was cast as Fagin in a shadow play being pro- 
duced at the time. He had no ideas but to make Fagin a young spiv; but he 
was keen enough to attend every rehearsal. I gave him extra training when 
the remainder of the club, ‘A’ and “B’ boys, had gone home. Eventually he 
caught the spirit of the part and soon surprised us all by slipping into other 
parts to replace absentees. Unfortunately I had less than a term to observe 
him in class after his improvement, but during that time I saw no sign of his 
familiar spirit returning in class or out. 

From this one case, as from my previous experiments, I have no wish to 
draw hasty conclusions. Nevertheless, to those who would venture more 
ambitiously I would point out (a) that the value of psychodrama in schools 
has never been conclusively demonstrated; (b) that, granted the therapeutic 
value of psychodrama, it has never been shown that the results are commer 
surate with the considerable amount of school time required for work of 
this kind; and (c) that it has not been shown that the results claimed for 
psychodrama are not attainable by other, more practicable means. If thes 
things could be demonstrated (which, in the nature of the subtle effects to be 
expected, would be very difficult), then there would be a case for the inclu- 
sion of psychodrama in the curriculum as an independent activity. 

Whereas, in my opinion, the case for drama as a separate subject is a poor 
one, the case for its inclusion as part of several subjects is better. It is, | 
believe, common practice in junior schools to link drama with dancing, 
English, religious knowledge, history, craftwork and environmental studies. 
In these schools informal mime and impromptu dialogue play a major pat 
The success of these two may well be due to the lack of self-consciousnes 
of the players, and above all to the tremendous importance of the human 
element at junior school age. 

Since children in adolescence become more self-conscious, more searching 
in their enquiries and less prone to accept things at their face value, the 
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worth of mime and impromptu speech lessens. Well trained performers are 
needed, and a school staff of whom several members are interested and able. 
If the performers are not well trained, the impression left is usually a false 
one. Time, too, is important, and in many cases would be better spent on 
such tasks as making original diagrams and notes, using reference books, 
visiting local places of interest and making charts and models. 

In some modern schools the making of charts and models is left to the art 
and craft periods. Here a link with drama can be valuable. In certain schools 
puppets are popular; I find the making of them too slow, and prefer the toy 
theatre with card characters, the card shadow theatre and human shadow 
theatre, each of which affords scope in various branches of art and craft suit- 
able to differing aptitudes. Materials are soon ready for performances, and 
stock can quickly be expanded with simple materials to suit the needs of new 
performances. 

On the side of English, card toy theatre and shadow shows have the same 
virtues as puppets: they obviate the necessity for learning by heart—the time- 
eating bugbear of the modern school producer—they encourage the writing 
of plays by the children (often in their own time); and they enliven their 
interest in speech and in reading aloud with feeling and discrimination. In 
more advanced work reference books can be used for such matters as costume, 
scenery and properties, and thus afford a natural link with other aspects of 
English and with social studies and religious knowledge. Of all these advan- 
tages I believe the reading aloud of plays to be the greatest. 

I have never yet met a class of children, senior or junior, that were not 
keen to read plays aloud, or that did not improve in their appreciation of 
literature, their reading aloud and therefore their speech, by so doing; more- 
over it is an activity in which all members of the class can take part if réles 
are switched according to a planned scheme. Even those not reading aloud 
will be following with ear and eye. If play reading is begun when children 
have reached a reading age of nine, it will wean them from the mere mechan- 
ical repetition of sounds to the art of translating cold print into meaningful 
sense. 

At the same stage, when written composition is based on the simple sen- 
tence and enlargement of a spelling vocabulary of everyday words, play 
writing affords an apt and lively exercise, and can be easily planned in pro- 
gressive stages to include more advanced sentence and play construction, the 
children being conscious that they are writing every exercise for a definite 
purpose: subsequent reading aloud and performance with their own appara- 
tus. Indeed, purpose is an important consideration in all written work. 

I regret that the true purpose of some dramatic activities shows up poorly 
in the light of cold analysis. Is our real purpose to pander to the wishes of 
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the children, to the dictates of a passing fashion, to our desire to please the 
governors on Speech Day, or merely to our own love of showmanship; 
Drama is a highly enjoyable subject which may easily lead us to follow the 
path of spectacle and exhibition, whilst our charges struggle to be literary 
when they are not even literate. For is not secondary education the education 
which follows a thorough grounding in the three ‘R’s’? If, therefore, we 
are tempted to introduce dramatic activities that will detract from the basic 
education of a single child, let us relegate those activities to clubs and to out 
of school hours, where they will indeed be valuable. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Last YEAR, for the Ordinary Level of the G.C.E., we studied a selection 
of Keats’ poems—poems that all English children ought to know, but, of 
course, not the only ones that they ought to know today. When we saw 
that an anthology of modern poems was set for this year, we chose to study 
it rather than the alternative selection from the works of Tennyson and 
Browning, because we hoped that it would help fifteen and sixteen-year-olds 
to understand and appreciate some of the best and most representative modern 
verse. When we looked at the anthology closely, we had our doubts—it was 
long, and strikingly unequal in quality, but we went on, deciding to con- 
centrate on such poems as we considered worth studying in detail, either 
because (whoever had written them) they were good, or because the poet was 
important, or because the subject or technique was typical of the period. 
The questions set on the poems were these:— 


(c) It was the pines that fanned us in the heat, 
The pines, that cheered us in the time of sleet, 
For which sweet gifts I set one dryad free; 
No longer to the wind a rooted foe, 


This nymph shall wander where she longs to be 


And with the blue north wind arise and go, 
A silver huntress with the moon to run 
And fly through rainbows with the rising sun. 
(Modern Poetry.) 
(i) Explain, in your own words, how the poet regards the pine of his choice in the 
above stanza. 
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(ii) By reference to other stanzas of this poem, show what qualities of the pine 
the poet found most attractive. 
OR 
(d) There was the chapel, at a brooklet’s side. 
I galloped downhill to it with my guide. 
I was too late, for Lancelot had died. 


I had last seen him as a flag in air, 
A battle banner bidding men out-dare. 
Now he lay dead; old, old, with silver hair. 


I had not ever thought of him as old... 
This hurt me most: his sword-hand could not hold 
Even the cross upon the sacking-fold. 
(Modern Poetry.) 
(i) What contrasts does the sight of Lancelot dead suggest to Gwenivere? 
(ii) Show, by means of three examples from elsewhere in this poem, that Masefield 
isa keen observer of nature. 
OR 
(c) (i) Give briefly the main theme of each of four of the following poems and 
(ii) explain as clearly as you can what you consider to be striking or unexpected in 
the poems you choose: Pylons (Stanley Snaith); Beleaguered Cities (F. L. Lucas); The 
Ships (Laurence Binyon); To Hate (Martin Armstrong); Tenement (Horace Shipp); 
The Release (W. W. Gibson); The Convert (G. K. Chesterton); Journey of the Magi 
(T. S. Eliot). 
OR 
(d) Choose three poems from Modern Poetry in which the background is a foreign 
country. Describe as clearly as possible the scene depicted in each of these poems. 


The anthology, by the way, contained poems by Thomas Hardy, D. H. 
Lawrence, W. B. Yeats, Walter de la Mare, Edith Sitwell, Osbert Sitwell, 
Cecil Day Lewis and W. H. Auden, among others. 

We are at a loss to know what led the examiners to make their choices, 
what plan of work would have enabled our pupils to know all the poems 
referred to in the questions, and what is the literary importance of a foreign 
background to a poem. We dismissed the idea that the old method of trying 
to catch you out by never asking questions about the significant features of 
a book or poem was being employed in 1953. 

What we do know is that the only way to cover all these poems would 
be to spend two years on the set books. Is it more important to read “The 
Knight’s Tale’, Gray’s ‘Elegy’, ‘Michael’, ‘Christabel’, ‘Sohrab and Rustum’, 
etc. in the Lower V year, or to make sure of scraping the barrel of a modern 
anthology? 
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Next year we are ‘doing’ Book IV of “The Golden Treasury’. We are 
wondering whether we would be well advised to omit the works of Words. 
worth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley and Keats, or, in any case, any discussion 
of their literary value, if our pupils are to leave school with a qualification 
in English Literature. 

This year the Upper V who are not going into the VI form will leave 
school knowing, we hope, something about such subjects as Yeats’ imagery, 


the soliloquising free verse of D. H. Lawrence, the imaginative eccentricity 
of Edith Sitwell—but will they have passed the examination: 
M. J. MEADE 


(Liverpool Institute High School for Girls 


USEFUL LESSONS: X 


ON WRITING LETTERS 
by 
KENNETH FELL 


Lecturer in English, S. Paul’s College, Cheltenham 


MANY STUDENTS and teachers use letter writing as lesson material in 
English. The chief mistakes are: (i) confusion of form with content; (i 
ignoring of child interests, and (iii) forgetting that a letter needs a recipient 
as well as a writer. These points can be dealt with in that order. 

(i) When children, as they must at first, are learning the form of a letter, 
instruction is primarily about lay-out, punctuation, heading, opening and 
closing a letter. Long, elaborate letters ought not to be required at this stage, 
since these belong to content; accuracy of form is the present aim. The 
children need a good model, which a cyclostyled copy provides far more 
satisfactorily than a blackboard attempt; the latter, with its large writing, 
always achieves a complete lack of resemblance to an actual letter, and can 
be positively misleading. During the exposition, each child should have a 
coloured pencil, with which to ring on his cyclostyled copy the individual 
points which make up the general correctness of form. 

(ii) Children ought not to be writing business letters, or letters of appli- 
cation for posts. As such things exist in an unrealised future, they fail to 
engage the interest of children, so that dull and unreal letters emerge in an 
atmosphere of boredom. Subjects such as pets, sport, holidays and so on are 
best, and the most suitable form of letter is that in use between friends, 
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though any necessary use of ‘Sir’ or ‘Madam’ and ‘faithfully’ ought not to 
be too great a complication. 

(iii) The essence of letter writing is the writer-recipient element, which 
suggests working in pairs. The members of a pair can be called “A’ and “B’ 
here. ‘A’ initiates a correspondence on Subject 1, and “B’ receives it. Mean- 
while, so that “B’ is not left idle, he starts a correspondence on Subject 2, 
which ‘A’ receives. Both ‘A’ and ‘B’ reply to the letters they receive, so that 
they have written two letters each. During this phase the teacher can walk 
about the class giving help. There are plenty of good topics. ‘A’ can be a 
football or film fan writing for a signed photograph and sending good wishes 
for success. “B’ sends the appropriate answer. There can be an application 
to join an arctic expedition, a request for information about a pearl necklace 
advertised for sale, or a pet lost on a railway journey, together with the 
respective answers involved. 

If these points are borne in mind, and about twenty minutes allowed for 
the exposition and for distributing equipment and twenty for the written 
part, a successful introductory lesson on the subject of letter writing should 
result. 


BOOKS I HAVE FOUND USEFUL: VIII 


STRAIGHT AND CROOKED THINKING, by Robert H. Thouless. [Pan 
Books, 2s.] 
This is a revised and expanded edition of a book which, published over 
twenty years ago, was the first of its kind. Though a number of handbooks 
on similar lines have appeared since then, Dr. Thouless’ book is still the best, 
for though not designed for a text-book, it makes an admirable one for sixth 
forms; it is more copious, interesting and authoritative than anything in the 
same field. Its aim and scope are suggested by such chapter headings as: 
‘Emotional Meanings’, ‘Dishonest Tricks in Argument’, ‘Some Logical 
Fallacies’, ‘Tricks of Suggestion’, ‘Predigested Thinking’, ‘Pitfalls in Analogy’, 
and ‘Prejudice’. It is well adapted for cither class use or private reading; 
every intelligent sixth former should read it, sooner rather than later. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO LAWRENCE 
by 
MAURICE HUSSEY 


Lecturer in English, Cambridgeshire Technical College and School of Art 


IN INTRODUCING D. H. Lawrence’s work to sixth forms, or, for tha 
matter, to tutorial classes, we should exercise care in recommending both 
his own writings and other people’s criticisms of him. It is usually necessary, 
first, to dismiss some of the more extreme phrases in the Lawrentian blood- 
jargon which may otherwise become a weapon for the Philistines frequently 
to be found within our own walls. In this article I am attempting to examine 
one of Lawrence’s shorter writings as providing a sample of his style, and to 
direct the kind of reading which will enable students to have some insight 
into his more complex forms. In the symbolism of this story we are exam- 
ining an original prose stylization which it is not misleading to call truly 
poetic. 

The general impression left by any examination of Lawrence’s prose is an 
impression of the quality of his vision, feeling and sympathy; but we have 
to find simpler words than Lawrence’s own if we are to communicate his 
belief in that undercurrent in the human being which controls personality ot 
identity and is responsible for its success or failure in all relationships. More- 
over, this sort of generalising can have little force until a specimen of his 
work has been analysed and its qualities laid open, and it is therefore best to 
begin straight away by analysing a sample of his writing. For this purposea 
short story is useful, not only because it can be read through entire in class 
but also because, as in the example here discussed, the verbal economy that 
Lawrence chose to submit to in limiting himself to the short-story form 
shows his highly-organised writing more easily under class discussion than 
a private reading of one of his novels could do. 

Let us first consider some of the features of the verbal technique of this 
story, The Horse-Dealer’s Daughter. The most apparent of these is the em- 
ployment of the Midland dialect at the beginning, a dialect to which Law- 
rence always resorted instinctively, no matter how far he lived away from 
the counties in which it was spoken. It may be noted that during the central 
100 
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portion of Lady Chatterley’s Lover, Lawrence drops the gamekeeper’s dialect 
when social distinctions between the couple are forgotten, and so shows that 
‘character’ and ‘personality’, in the superficial sense of the words, have been 
cast aside. Perhaps no other major writer has used dialect so perceptively. 
Then there is the question of different sorts of dialogue: for ironical purposes 
Lawrence frequently uses flat and banal dialogue, while at other times the 
movement of the speech gives the same impression of freedom and immediacy 
as the last plays of Shakespeare. There is yet a third sort-—one which has 
given rise to the criticism that “his characters don’t really speak their words, 
not conversationally one to another’. As a generalisation this is untrue, but 
there are occasions when, to give greater significance to the dialogue, Law- 
rence uses language in the manner of a symbolic drama. At these points, 
also, movements made by the characters attain the formalised discipline of 
the ballet, and the background, whether indoors or out-of-doors, is integrated 
nto the action like décor. These various features of the author’s verbal tech- 
nique are all to be found in this one story, and a reading-lesson based upon 
it will have repercussions upon the rest of the class’s reading programme. 

The Horse-Dealer’s Daughter is divided into five sections and depicts five 
characters, three of whom rapidly leave the scene free for the development 
of the relation between Mabel and the local doctor, Jack Ferguson. The first 
scene is a kitchen where dullness is the keynote. The life of the family is 
draining away as the horses are sold off. The décor depicts the listlessness of 
the family; even the furniture is described, in an adroit phrase, as looking ‘as 
if it were waiting to be done away with’. The eldest son, Joe Pervin, sensual, 
blunt and stupid, a mere body, lacks the poise and sway of the majestic horses 
which here, as elsewhere in Lawrence (and most notably in St. Mawr), are 
life-symbols. The next, in the family, Fred Henry, emerges as a limited 
animal, physically competent but nothing more; while the third brother, 
Malcolm, aimless and fatuous, is betrayed by the tone of his voice and his 
choice of words. Beside these Mabel, though not a positive character, is 
individual, standing apart—‘the girl was alone’. Every phrase and gesture 
adds to the total effect; one is compelled to point out the adjectives and the 
images, and insist upon the same reaction as to a poetic drama, so carefully 
has Lawrence set this commonplace scene. 

The arrival of the doctor introduces the second movement of the story. 
Like Mabel he at first shows no personal distinction. Talking with the men 
(he ignores Mabel) he uses their idiom, though his dialect is Scottish. Later 
in the story his conversation is free of dialect, a reminder of the rebirth he 
has undergone. Mabel’s replies to questions are monosyllabic at first, but she 
warms gradually into life as she arranges the table-cloths, and is ready to 
sustain by herself the third movement of the narrative. The successful past 
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of the family is studied, and an explanation is given of Mabel’s independent 
air which has earned for her the designation ‘the sulkiest bitch that ever trod’, 
We learn of her past in sentences strong with jarring elements: 


She had kept house for ten years. But previously it was with unstinted means. 
Then, however brutal and coarse everything was, the sense of money had kept her 
proud, confident. The men might be foul-mouthed, the women in the kitchen might 
have bad reputations, her brothers might have illegitimate children. But so long as 
there was money, the girl felt herself established, and brutally proud, reserved. 


She has had no chance to develop, the next paragraph states, and remains 
‘mindless and persistent’. We do not immediately connect her decision that 
‘this was at an end’ with anything as drastic as suicide, but the author is 
preparing the movement of the story. The darkness of the ‘world of her 
mother’ gives Mabel a sincere satisfaction, as the story continues in a chain 
of death-associations (the graveyard, the dead mother, the stagnant pool, the 
attempted suicide, the death of the former self) to work its way to renewed 
vitality, like the fifth act of a play, through physical immersion in a destruct- 
ive element. 

Next, Ferguson is studied more closely. His dismal and monotonous way 
of life has not left him free for the expansion of his interests or for his per- 
sonal development. At the first meeting with Mabel he has been afraid of 
her ‘steady dangerous eyes that always made him feel uncomfortable’. But 
at the second encounter these eyes seem to ‘mesmerise him’ and to awakena 
renewal inside him: ‘He had been feeling weak and done before. Now the 
life came back into him, he felt delivered from his own fretted daily self’. 
An unconscious current has already been passed to him from Mabel, though 
it cannot yet be explicitly recognised; that realisation has to wait until their 
daily selves have been cast aside and they are both ready to approach living 
from a different angle and together. 

The scene of the death of these old selves is a square deep pond which must 
have affinities with the Slough of Despond, since its allegorical significance 
is not dissimilar. The earthiness of both ponds is described in such a way as 
to imply the stains and soils of an unsatisfactory way of life. Bunyan’s traces 
a whole history of actual sin; Lawrence’s a weight of frustrated living. The 
décor again becomes significant—‘a heap of low, raw, extinct houses’ in a 
country ‘grey, deadened and wintry’, with a pond in a ‘shallow sodden hollow. 
The water is dirty with ‘cold rotten clay’ (the human interpretation of the 
noun should not be lost) and into this, since he cannot swim, Ferguson 1s 
forced to wade. His gradual immersion in its ‘foul earthy water’ is described 
as though death were invading his limbs an inch at a time, and after ‘what 
seems an eternity’ he reaches Mabel and rescues her. But in order to do so 
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he has gone down and down, falling and suffocating, undergoing a death 
like hers, glad to know when he rises to the surface that he is ‘in the world’. 
Their return to the world when he revives her by the fire is the fifth appas- 
sionato movement and needs the shortest comment. Mabel’s eyes no longer 
frighten him; this weakness is left with the past in the pool. They are ‘wistful 
and unfathomable’ and the couple are deeply in love. The closing dialogue 
is again restricted to short sentences, and throughout they are simple He and 
She. Alvina Houghton in The Lost Girl runs away to become Allaye; Mabel 
too has become her real living self as a result of the immersion. Ferguson 
has left behind him this ‘fretted daily self’; he has ‘crossed over the gulf to 
her’, and all that he has left behind has ‘shrivelled and become void.’ 

The simple and repeated intonations with which the two characters greet, 
like initiates, a new world are most carefully contrived by Lawrence. His 
employments of pronouns instead of names suggests a habit of Donne in his 
more philosophical passages. In his poems, the forms ‘he’ and ‘she’ alternate 
with ‘hee’ and ‘shee’. In the Anniversaries, he claimed to be writing of the 
‘idea of woman’ rather than of Elizabeth Drury, and there he employs the 
double vowel. In The Extasie, similarly, a pair of lovers become ‘wee’: 


Our soules, (which to advance their state, 

Were gone out,) hung “twixt her, and mee. 
And whil’st our soules negotiate there, 

Wee like sepulchrall statues lay. 


The comparison between these two writers might profitably be studied much 
more closely; in exploring human experience to the core, both used physical 
manifestations as a fable to sustain researches which pass beyond the reach of 
simple expression. The word employed by the Metaphysicals is ‘soul’, but 
with a similar purpose Lawrence employed a large stock of words. At this 
point his highly personal idiom may be critically discussed with reference to 
Fantasia of the Unconscious, where it is most intensively explained. Mr. Eliot 
has said ‘the poetry does not matter’; in Lawrence the narrative may also 
finally be cast aside. Underneath the intricately-woven pattern of similes 
and metaphors will be found the human essence which both Donne and 
Lawrence, anatomists of the unconscious, sought to apprehend. When their 
affinities are presented in such a light, few serious students will be able to 
resist the discipline which a strict reading of either writer can enforce. 
Through the entrance-gate of this one short story lies the whole house of 
Lawrence’s work, and if there is sympathetic understanding in the teacher 
there is every reason to hope that universal recognition for Lawrence can be 
obtained. 
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by 


W. J. NESBITT 


Senior English Master, Haverfordwest Grammar School 


THERE Is always the temptation to the English Master of reducing the 
heavy burden of his marking by setting single paragraphs or very short essays 
when he is dealing with large forms of junior boys. Yet it is agreed that we 
learn to write by writing, and that the more we write the more fluent we 
tend to become. Moreover, as was mentioned in a recent number of THE 
USE OF ENGLISH, it is not until a boy begins to write in quantity that his work 
becomes spontaneous, that he begins to ‘find himself’ in his composition. 

If, however, a sufficient quantity of work is set, it becomes impossible 
for the master to read it all. Yet it is unfair to ask a boy to write something 
that will not be read by others. One solution of the problem lies in recog- 
nising that it need not necessarily be the master who reads all the work set. 
I have found the following plan to work satisfactorily in junior forms, 
perhaps once a year where time permits in the first three years, as a change 
from the more formal work that most courses demand. 

I began by arranging the boys into convenient groups—five to a group 
proved a suitable number. Each group elected its own editor, and we were 
ready to start. First we decided that a magazine should have varied contents, 
and a list of suggestions was made: a story, an article, a film review, a poem, 
an account of a school match and an editorial were among the topics selected. 
Then we agreed on the one we wished to begin with—the story was in- 
variably the most popular choice! 

At this point the class usually welcomed any brief suggestions by the 
master on the form of a story, on structure, climax and character; then it 
set to work. The remainder of the period gave time to the master to ensure 
that everyone had actually managed to find something to say. Another 
school period and a homework were sufficient for completing the work, 
for boys requiring extra time were eager to give more at home. Those who 
finished early, whether from facility or feebleness, had their work checked 
while the rest were still writing. 
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After an agreed time, the form went into groups for a period. Each boy 
read carefully through the work of every other boy in his group, correcting 
any mistakes he detected. Guided by its editor, each group chose one work 
to go into its magazine. The chosen work—which sometimes extended to 
ten pages !—was then corrected by the master, and returned to the writer 
to be copied into the group’s magazine. 

The same procedure was adopted with each of the topics, until each 
group had its completed magazine, with its own title, and usually adorned 
by the artists in the group. The magazines were then passed round the 
form for general approval. 

The master’s part in this is varied. He stimulates ideas for topics and the 
discussions on the ones selected; he is able to give more of his time to those 
individuals who particularly need it; and he has to ensure that committees 
work quietly—unless his room is well away from those used by his colleagues! 

The boys gain from this plan in many ways. They are able to measure 
their own work against that done by others in their form, and to learn at 
first hand the difference made by effort in composition. They learn to look 
for errors with a genuine purpose in mind, instead of writing the barren 
exercise that used to be found in text-books. They have the experience of 
writing with a definite aim and for specific readers—their own contem- 
poraries. They have practice in assessing the relative value of various com- 
positions, even if it is only a case of deciding that A is better than B, and C 
than D. And every boy has a direct share in all of these activities. 

The production of these magazines, which occupies less than half a term, 
isnot offered as a substitute for the more usual exercises, which are shorter 
but require more detailed marking. But its occasional adoption enables a 
boy to have the experience of writing less self-consciously and more fluently 
than he did before, and to enjoy himself in the process. 
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PART ‘A’ ty DAVID HOLBROOK 


THE NEXT two Parts ‘A’ in this series will be a discussion of English song 
as an index to changes in attitudes to poetry, in sensibility, in attitudes to 
life and to civilisation. Before I embarked on this, I felt that some exercises 
might be presented to enable teachers to do some ‘limbering-up’ and to go 
over some of the starting points. First of all, an exercise which is suggested 
by F. R. Leavis’ juxtaposition of two passages in New Bearings in English 
Poetry: 


I 
(2) 
How to kéep—is there dny any, is there none such, nowhere known some, bow or 
brooch or braid or brace, lace, latch or catch or key to keep 
Back beauty, keep it, beauty, beauty, beauty, . . . from vanishing away? 


(b) 
How to keep beauty? is there any way? 
Is there nowhere any means to have it stay? 
Will no bow or brooch or braid, 
Brace or lace 
Latch or catch 
Or key to lock the door lend aid 
Before beauty vanishes away? 


(b) is Mr. Sturge Moore’s ‘improvement’ of Hopkins’ opening lines of 
The Leaden and the Golden Echo. 1 don’t propose to quote or attempt to 
summarise Mr. Leavis’ discussion of the two versions: the chapter should 
be read again (my second exercise is suggested by it, too). The exercise 
offers an opportunity for the discussion of rhythm and movement. Moore 
reduces Hopkins’ lines to the regular pattern of rhyme and rhythm which 
at the time (1930) he considered appropriate to English poetry. That sort of 
pattern is something which we too, in our awareness of forms we can write 
out as ‘aabcdba’, or describe as iambic or anapaestic, may regard as a con- 
vention for the writing of poems. But it is the large and small departures 
from such conventions which make for the original use of language im 
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poetry—and for those suggestions of bodily exertion which we call ‘move- 


ment’. Compare the placing of ‘vault . . .” in Shakespeare’s 


I have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition. 


and what Hopkins says in his notes about (a): “Back is not pretty, but it gives 
that feeling of physical restraint which I want’. 

The relation between the expected pattern of rhyme and rhythm and the 
degree to which the natural life of the language over-rides it can be an index 
to quality of feeling and thought in writing. It suggests the “Rhythm Test’ 
as a means of analysis. Exercise II leads from our application of this ‘Test’ 
to wider discussion of the nature of poetry, and attitudes towards it. 


II 
(a) 


We are the music makers, 

And we are the dreamers of dreams, 
Wandering by lone sea-breakers, 

And sitting by desolate streams; 
World-losers and world-forsakers, 

On whom the pale moon gleams: 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 

Of the world for ever, it seems. 


With wonderful deathless ditties 

We build up the world’s great cities, 

And out of a fabulous story 

We fashion an empire’s glory: 

One man with a dream, at pleasure, 
Shall go forth and conquer a crown; 

And three with a new song’s measure 
Can trample an empire down. 


We, in the ages lying 
In the buried past of the earth, 
Built Nineveh with our singing, 
And Babel itself with our mirth; 
And o’erthrew them with prophesying 
To the old of the new world’s worth; 
For each age is a dream that is dying, 
Or one that is coming to birth. 
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(b) 
That is no country for old men. The young 
In one another’s arms, birds in the trees, 
—Those dying generations—at their song, 
The salmon-falls, the mackerel-crowded seas, 
Fish, flesh, or fowl, commend all summer long 
Whatever is begotten, born, and dies. 
Caught in that sensual music all neglect 
Monuments of unageing intellect. 


An aged man is but a paltry thing, 

A tattered coat upon a stick, unless 

Soul clap its hands and sing, and louder sing 
For every tatter in its mortal dress, 

Nor is there singing school but studying 
Monuments of its own magnificence; 

And therefore I have sailed the seas and come 
To the holy city of Byzantium. 


O sages standing in God’s holy fire 

As in the gold mosaic of a wall 

Come from the holy fire, perne in a gyre, 
And be the singing-masters of my soul. 
Consume my heart away; sick with desire 
And fastened to a dying animal 

It knows not what it is; and gather me 
Into the artifice of eternity. 


Once out of nature I shall never take 

My bodily form from any natural thing, 
But such a form as Grecian goldsmiths make 
Of hammered gold and gold enamelling 

To keep a drowsy Emperor awake; 

Or set upon a golden bough to sing 

To lords and ladies of Byzantium 

Of what is past, or passing, or to come. 


Both of these poems express an attitude to poetry, to art. And they both 
embody the practice of poets holding these attitudes. The difference between 
them is the difference between nineteenth century attitudes and practice and 
that of the poets of this century who have given ‘new bearings’ to poetry. 
The important distinction between them is that (a), though it comes from 
a lesser mind than (b), shows that the attitudes and practice were inseparable 
from certain limitations on thought and feeling: there is so much poetic cos- 
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tume that the individual sensibility is hardly present at all. In (b) the private 
agony is inextricable from the public work of art, and thought and feeling 
are explored by the poem itself—the poetry is a means whereby the attitude 
to art and life is attained. 

What (a) affirms it doesn’t do: the poetaster’s wish to be among the 
‘unacknowledged legislators of the world’ isn’t justified by his being so 
insensitive to language as to allow that ‘deathless ditties’, ‘cities’ rhyme which 
isso weak and almost ludicrous. That he wasn’t quite sure how this power 
of poetry operated is perhaps indicated by ‘it seems’. But students should 
be able to see that with its regular metre and its pat rhymes the poem lacks 
the least spark of any personal entanglement in the thought or feeling ex- 
pressed: that poetry has such power is a dream (‘Nineveh’ and ‘Babel’ exist 
here but as dreamy names), life itself is a dream, the poets are dreamers of 
dreams. While the relation between ‘dream’ and reality, the power of 
‘dreams’ to triumph over death, and the power of ‘dreams’ to alter the 
course of human affairs are stated, they are not realised, not brought to our 
feeling and thought by any embodiment in the language. 

In Yeats’ poem the relation between art and life is realised, and the abstract 
concepts (sensual music, unageing intellect) are given body and form. For 
here they are not merely talked about as in (a), but they are communicated 
to us as the expression of a poignant individual experience of the problem 
of their relationship. The poet is ageing (‘An aged man is but a paltry thing, 
A tattered coat upon a stick’) and this ageing is but part of the natural order 
of life (‘The salmon-falls, the mackerel-crowded seas....’ “Those dying 
generations’ with its implication, as in Keats’ line ‘no hungry generations 
tread thee down’). To relish the natural life of the world is to relish what 
ages, destroys itself and decays. 


my heart . . . sick with desire 
And fastened to a dying animal. 


Only art can give permanence and the 
Monuments of unageing intellect . . . 


The argument of the poem thus reduced might seem to be almost the same 
as that of (a). The difference lies in the terrible irony and complexity of 
awareness which lies behind (b) and makes for the originality of thought 
and feeling—which we can detect first in the originality of rhythm, move- 
ment, idiom and imagery. For what is outstanding is the force and power of 
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hungry treading down of generations is a glory—not only in contrast to 
the old man, the tattered coat—but as the material out of which art has to 
be fashioned, as this poem is fashioned. Beside 





The salmon-falls, the mackerel-crowded seas 


and its. suggestion of a beauty of fecundity, the protest for ‘monuments of 
unageing intellect’ seems thin and almost querulous. It is certainly presented 
ironically. But the vigour of the desire of the artist to create the permanent 
‘artifice of eternity’ is vigorously realised, too, in the activity of the language 
of the third stanza: 


Come from the holy fire . . . 
Consume my heart away. 


The rhythm of the line 


And be the singing-masters of my soul 


expresses with its regularity a yearning after a peaceful assurance in the 
‘artifice of eternity’ which the evocation of the ‘sensual music’ and the agony 
of the ‘old coat’ singing and louder singing ‘For every tatter in its morta 
dress’ suggest is impossible. The sound and rhythm of the poem, its us 
of the speaking voice (in the superb opening), and its sensitive straining out 
of and back to the chosen pattern of metre and rhyme will bear the closest 
attention. “Perne in a gyre’ is the only weakness: it would take too long 
here to explain Yeats’ esoteric symbolism. It may be translated as ‘whirl 
like a spool in a conical spiral—the conical spirals which are the movement 
of history and life, expanding and contracting from subjectivity to objectiv- 
ity and back again’—though this shows how unfortunate the esoteric phrase 
is. It may stand in the poem as simply suggesting a whirling movement 1 
a spiral descent, like that of a falcon descending. But it is a weakness: thos 
interested can look the symbol up in Richard Ellmann’s Yeats the Man ani 


the Masks, p. 231. 

These first two exercises then should give us a chance to discuss the us 
of language in poetry, rhythm and movement, and attitudes to poetry and 
its relation to life. II (a) shows an attitude to poetry as something requiring 
a special costume and standing in a dream world which has ‘forsaken’ the 
real world—yet seems to have a relation to it. II (b) shows that the struggle 
to organise his experience into poetic form is an integral part of the poet’ 
own feeling and thinking about life. And in taking hold of the poem wt 
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CRITICISM IN PRACTICE II! 


share the struggle—it does move and shake us, while (a) leaves us unshaken. 
The other two exercises on the Reading Sheet on which notes are given 
on p. til of cover, offer opportunities for discussion of thought in poetry, 
and of emotional control in writing. 
I shall be using these exercises myself in the next few weeks and would 
be very glad to hear of others’ experiences with them (David Holbrook, 
Cossington House, Cossington, Leicester). 


PART ‘B’ ty J. H. WALSH 


THE FIRST exercise on Reading Sheet ‘B’ is intended to furnish material 
for a discussion on the selection and presentation of the news. The three 
passages are taken from three different newspapers published on September 
and of this year; the Electrical Trades Union had recently called their strike, 
and the extracts are concerned with the latest developments in the situation. 
At first sight it might appear that any classroom discussion would be in 
danger of taking a political turn; but even in classes where there are elements 
which would be inclined to favour one side or the other it should not be 
difficult to point out that discussing the various methods of news-reporting 
is not the same as discussing the news itself. One other thing should be 
observed: each of the extracts occurs at the beginning of the article from 
which it is taken. This point should be particularly stressed in view of the 
journalistic practice, common to all newspapers, of putting the ‘most im- 
portant news ’ first. 
The first two extracts are from ‘popular’ newspapers. Here they are: 


I 


(a) 


STRIKE DIMS THE RADIO SHOW 

The Radio Show at Earl’s Court, London, partly immobilised by the strike of 
electrical workers, will open today. And the B.B.C. will televise programmes from 
itas planned. But they will be without full studio lighting, and the show itself is not 
so bright as it should be. 

Viscount Montgomery, opening the show, will face the television cameras on the 
celebrity dais on the first floor, which is well lit, instead of in the body of the hall. 

The strike cast a noticeable gloom over yesterday’s preview. Before the electricians 
downed tools they had completed lighting and power connections in only a few of 
the exhibitors’ stands. 

The union yesterday extended their campaign to the Christie Hospital, Manchester, 
one of the world’s leading cancer hospitals. 
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They called out electricians working on a building for the installation of the giant 
Betatron, a high-voltage X-ray machine. 
It is the first of its kind to be used medically in Britain, etc., etc. 


(b) 
THE FOOLS—THEY HEAVE A BRICK AT BRITAIN’S PRESTIGE 

A brick was thrown through Britain’s biggest shop window yesterday. 

Five thousand foreign buyers, dealers and V.I.P’s. at the preview of the £ 1,000,000 
Radio Show found most of the stands at Earl’s Court, London, silent and in dark- 
ness. 

Smash-and-grab tactics by 300 electricians has dimmed one of the greatest shows 
on earth. The guerilla war strike by their union was on again. 

THESE 300 MEN ARE FOOLS. They are not on strike against conditions at 
Earl’s Court; they are on strike only because they want the maximum publicity for 
their wage claims throughout industry. 

So they hit at Britain’s prestige. And at the order books which keep us all in jobs. 

If the leaders of the Electrician Trades Union don’t reverse this decision many of 
the TV and radio marvels will be dark and silent when Lord Montgomery opens the 
show today. 

The teeming ideas of the industry’s back-room boys will be sterile. The gimmicks 
that tease and startle the buyers will be lifeless, etc., etc. 


Extract I (a) will at once be recognised as giving its report from the 
‘human interest’ angle; there is no strong display of feeling about the rights 
and wrongs of the matter, but merely some concern over the possible failure 
of the Radio Show—radio and television being things which come home 
strongly to men’s hearts and bosoms. The second extract, however, tackles 
the same news differently. The principal differences, which a few careful 
questions will probably lead the children to discover for themselves, are, 
first, that the news of the strike is reported in terms of the newspaper’s attitude 
towards it, and second, that this attitude is expressed with considerable 
feeling. Here there is scope for a discussion under three heads. Ought the 
newspapers to give their views, or should they confine themselves to the 
bare news? If they do give their views, should those views be mingled with 
the news or should they be set out separately: And to what extent, if at all, 
is it desirable, when dealing with controversial issues, to use the language of 
strong feeling: 

The first two questions can be answered fairly briefly: it is a generally 
accepted function of a newspaper to offer responsible and informed comment 
on the news; and it is very desirable that the comment and the news should 
be set out separately, in order that readers may not confuse the two. But 
the question of strong feeling needs a little more considering, and here the 
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actual words of the extract will help us. How is the strong feeling conveyed? 
Chiefly by an insistence on the enormity of the ‘crime’, which is reported in 
somewhat exaggerated terms: on the one hand we have the strikers’ action 
—‘a brick was thrown’ and ‘smash-and-grab tactics’; on the other we have 
the pity of it all—‘Five thousand foreign buyers, dealers and V.LP’s.’, ‘one of 
the greatest shows on earth’, ‘radio marvels . . . dark and silent’, not to men- 
tion the teeming back-room boys so untowardly rendered sterile. Such 
writing as this may appear harmless enough, and yet it seems to me that it 
should be deplored; for surely, in the use of such expressions as ‘A brick was 
thrown through Britain’s biggest shop-window’ and ‘smash-and-grab tactics’ 
there lurks a certain amount of danger. These expressions are metaphors, 
and are known by intelligent people to be such; none the less they are, to say 
the least, unluckily chosen, because they evoke an atmosphere of violence 
which makes it more difficult to see the procedure of the strikers in its true 
light.!' Moreover, not all the readers of the popular dailies are intelligent: 
there are some who are unable to distinguish the metaphorical from the 
literal; and such persons, faced with these two expressions, are liable to draw 
false conclusions (‘Did you read this, Mrs. Jones: They've started throwing 
bricks now!’) Indeed, when these people are told that the Earl’s Court show 
is the nation’s shop-window, and that smash-and-grab tactics have been 
employed, they are not unlikely to conclude that the strikers have broken 
in and run off with the television sets! 

These considerations are not beyond children of fifteen or sixteen; but 
discussion does not end here, for we turn now to the third extract, I (c), 
which is taken from a newspaper of more serious pretensions. To save space 
Iam not reproducing this third extract here, but a single reading will show 
that it contains no mention whatever of the strike at Earl’s Court; instead 
there is a careful and sober account of the latest attempts to end the strike, 
an announcement of their failure, and an explanation of the principle under- 
lying the strikers’ selection of their places of operation. It must be admitted 
that further on—much further on—in the same article there is a reference to 
the strike as it affects the Radio Show, but this item of news is not given 
prominence. Why not? Clearly because, in the mind of the writer, it does 
not sufficiently matter; and this at once brings up the question of the relative 
importance of the various items of news. In this particular case it should not 
be hard to show that the stoppage of work at Earl’s Court was only one of 
several consequences of the general dispute; it was the dispute itself that 
mattered most, and from the point of view of public well-being it was the 
settlement of this dispute, rather than the restoration of lighting to the Radio 


1The strikers’ own expression, ‘guerilla warfare’, does not offend in the same way. 
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Show, which was the really urgent need. I would not be unsympathetic with 
a child who thought, and said, that the third extract made dull reading; it is 
dull, but none the less it gives the real news—it gives (and we may say this 
to the children without either unkindness or condescension) adult news. 

A lack of space does not allow me to offer much comment on the next two 
prose extracts, II (a) and II (b), which appear on the Reading Sheet. The 
first is by Benjamin Disraeli, the second by Thomas Hughes; both describe 
the arrival of a coach at an inn, and the meal served there. The purpose of 
the exercise is to show the value, in a description of this kind, of concrete 
language and of carefully selected detail. I would suggest a comparison under 
headings: the journey—the arrival—the meal—the boy passenger. Thomas 
Hughes had two advantages: one that he really knew what he was talking 
about, the other that he saw everything plainly, and not through the mists 
of his own self-importance; consequently he was able to go straight for plain 
English words, the words which have an immediate impact on the reader. 
When the children have been led to appreciate the difference between the 
two extracts, they will be able to try their hand at rewriting parts of Disraeli’s 
description in the English which Hughes might have used. 

The poem printed on the Reading Sheet, Thomas Hardy’s The Oxen, is, 
I am well aware, a familiar anthology-piece, but my aim is not so much to 
dig out new poems for classroom use as to suggest what can be done with 


the old. 
Ill 
THE OXEN 


Christmas Eve, and twelve of the clock. 
‘Now they are all on their knees,’ 
An elder said as we sat in a flock 
By the embers in hearthside ease. 4 


We pictured the meek mild creatures where 
They dwelt in their strawy pen, 
Nor did it occur to one of us there 
To doubt they were kneeling then. 8 


So fair a fancy few would weave 
In these years! Yet, I feel, 
If someone said on Christmas Eve, 
“Come; see the oxen kneel 12 
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‘In the lonely barton by yonder coomb 
Our childhood used to know,’ 
I should go with him in the gloom, 
Hoping it might be so. 16 


The first thing to do, after the poem has been read once or twice, is to 
make sure that the sense of it is clear. What were the time, place and occasion 
referred to in lines 1-82 What kind of people were these: What is an ‘elder’, 
and what was the belief expressed in line 22 Was Thomas Hardy present? 
Was he a boy or a man? Did he believe what the elder said? When grown 
toa man did he continue to believe it? (See lines 9-10). What, nevertheless, 
would he gladly have done? Which is the significant word of line 16? Sum 
up Hardy’s attitude to the rustic belief expressed in line 2. 

So much for the sense; any further enquiry should be carried out not in a 
spirit of delving curiosity but in the hope of ‘impressing’ the poem, of bring- 
ing it more strongly home to the reader. And first, for the imagery and the 
diction—the poem yields little in the way of metaphor (‘weave a fancy’ is 
almost a commonplace) or of specifically poetic diction (except ‘hearthside 
ease’); on the contrary, both the words and the word-order throughout the 
poem closely resemble the words and the word-order of prose. Yet the 
whole has the impact of a poem, and it is reasonable to ask in what features 
of the poem the art of the poet is shown. 

There are two things to which the children’s attention may be directed: 
one, the change of rhythm at the beginning of the third stanza, and the other 
the handling of the verse-form throughout. To appreciate the change of 
thythm we should first examine the opening lines. The stanza of this poem 
is more or less the ballad-stanza, but if we compare lines 1-4 with the first 
four lines of many an old ballad we shall find that the rhythm here is a more 
resolutely tripping one; and this tripping movement is found in lines 5-8 also. 
Then comes a change—a sudden steadying of pace in line 9 which is main- 
tained for four lines. Why the change? Some children may say ‘For variety’s 
sake’. There is more in it than that, and they should be encouraged to look 
closer; the change of rhythm corresponds to a change of thought, the intro- 
duction of a deeper and more meditative note; it is an arresting change which 
warns us that we are nearing the heart of the poem’s meaning. 

But the secret of the poem’s impact lies more than anywhere in the hand- 
ling of the verse-form; a thing simple in itself, although the explanation of 
it may sound a little complicated. Let the children read the poem carefully, 
and then divide it up into three sections, representing the steps by which the 
poem proceeds. It will be seen that the first section occupies the whole of 
the first stanza, and the second section the whole of the second stanza. We 
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receive the impression that each succeeding stanza is to provide another se. 
tion, but this is not the case; the third section takes in the whole of th 
remainder of the poem, and refuses to yield its full meaning until the hy 
lines of the poem is reached. Reading lines 9-12 we experience a sense of 
delay; this has the effect of heightening our expectancy, and of throwing a 
additional weight of meaning where it ought to be thrown—on to tk 
important concluding lines of the poem. 

No doubt teachers can explain all this in simpler words than I have used, 
and will be able to supplement explanation by a good reading-aloud, whic) 
will be more useful than anything in drawing attention to the conclusivenes 
which makes of the poem a satisfying whole. 


Reading sheets are available to subscribers only at 1s. 6d. a dozen, and 


6s. per dozen per set of four issues. Each sheet consists of four pages 0 
printed matter for use in school or discussion group; the ‘A’ sheet is intended 


for sixth forms and more experienced users, and the ‘B’ sheet for fifteen and 


sixteen year olds, though no hard and fast line can be drawn. Orders, stating | 
whether the ‘A’ or ‘B’ sheet is required, should be sent to the Publishers # | 
40 William IV Street, London, W.C.2, from whom single specimen sheet: | 


can be had. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF 
ENGLISH TEACHING IN THE U.S.A. 














CEE 
by 
A. H. WHITE 


Taught for a year as an exchange teacher at Oak Park-River High School, Illinois 


ENGLISH IS given a more prominent place in the American High School 
than in schools here. This is a result both of a conscious attempt to give the 
non-English-speaking immigrant facility in a new language, of an educational 
practice that is more geared to the rates of progress of children of less ability 
than our good Sixth Form pupils, and in some measure of America’s regard 
for things British. 

American education is more extensive and extended than that in Britain. 
About so per cent of their adolescents complete a High School course that 
normally runs till the age of 18. In a population three times our own they 
have 3,000,000 taking full-time college education: we have about 84,000 at 
our universities. The power of the American woman protecting her children, 
the snob value of advanced education, its necessity for any kind of job, and 
the longer period of protected growth of the young, all account for this. 
Throughout High School and in many colleges until the end of a four year 
course English is taught. 

We force our pupils in grammar schools to jump through the hoop, but 
in the United States work is much more attuned to the capacity of the pupils. 
Many of our G.C.E. candidates fail in English language. Very few American 
children fail to graduate from High School and attention is paid to progress 
during the year far more than to performance in an end-of-the-course exam- 
ination. I am aware of only one external examining body—that of the 
Regents in New York State. 

All these general factors affect English teaching. In primary schools the 
focus is on learning the basic skills. In High School the course for one period 
a day is in language and literature. The appeal of uniformity to some extent 
elevates grammar and analysis above expression. The study of American 
literature is now well established and is increasing at the expense of English 
literature. Preparation is often done in school under supervision. Weekly 
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‘themes’ or essays, never as lengthy of those of good sixth form pupils, are 
undertaken, and in the final High School year a ‘thesis’ is written. The 
examinations in High School are of a brief factual ‘slip test’ form; sometime 
these are even more diluted by being of the ‘true or false’ type. 

A number of activities connected with the English department, such as 
plays, school papers and magazines and the library enjoy far more promi- 
nence than over here. Many High Schools have a weekly ‘chronicle’ news- 
paper, with all the paraphernalia of an editorial board, reporters, etc. and also 
annual publications of original material. At Oak Park there were three 
acting clubs, besides the school society, which put on ‘Life with Father’ and 
‘She Stoops to Conquer’ in my year. For senior boys there were two de- 
bating clubs and for senior girls three. The library had a much more liberal 
allocation of cash than we enjoy here. Many more journals were taken than 
is customary in England. In a school of 800 boys I am both Senior English 
Master and School Librarian. At Oak Park in a school of 2,400 there were 
three full-time librarians and a host of pupil helpers. Writing clubs also 
flourish after hours as a spare-time activity. 

The idea of a certain amount of work for a given period permeates both 
school and college. Syllabuses are more cut-and-dried than with us, though 
they are achieved by staff discussion, of course. Nevertheless, college lec- 
turing varies widely between the best and that which is merely a guide to 
the text book. 

In the United States English is the keystone of education. There is none 
of the hypocritical lip-service and the nonsense we have, whereby sophist- 
cated embryo scientists are without a course in their native language after the 
age of fifteen. Whilst our standards in examinations are much more exacting, 
the American boy will have heard something of English literature, though 
his cousin here knows nothing of American literature. Their courses are so 
much wider than ours that they are surveys, lacking the discipline demanded 
in our studies in set books. They scatter seed widely and thinly, we cultivate 
fewer fields far more intensively. 
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NIGHT BY THE RIVER 
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by 


JAMES MURRAY 


(The writer, a thirteen-year-old schoolboy, came to England from India at the age of nine) 


AFTER AN uneventful day of fishing we climbed into the rubber dinghy 
and paddled over to the opposite bank of the river where we were going to 
spend the night. There were five of us, including Susan the dog. The other 
four were Paddy (my uncle), my mother, my father and myself. We had 
often picnicked at the river but we had never before spent the night there. 

The river was a typical Indian one—slow-moving, muddy, and next to 
the bank where we were going to sleep, full of weeds. As soon as we had 
landed, the camp-beds were placed in position. In Bombay Residency no- 
body with any sense uses a tent unless they want to spend the night in a state 
of semi-suffocation, and mosquito-nets were of no use unless there was some- 
thing to hang them on; therefore we had neither tents nor mosquito-nets. 

It is surprising how soon darkness falls in India. The clear blue sky seems 
to grow suddenly darker, like an electric fire losing its glow when it has been 
turned off. 

Before getting into bed, Paddy put a chunk of meat on a dead-line and 
threw it into the river, hoping that we should land a fish the size of a shark 
in the morning. 

Our camp beds stood end-to-end in a line along the river’s edge, and they 
were all tilted at a perilous angle, as the river-bank, except for the little shelf 
on which we were, went up nearly vertically to end in a cluster of cactus at 
the top. Somehow, I had never bothered to climb up the bank and see what 
was on the other side of the cactus. As the night grew darker it was towards 
this cactus that Susan kept looking, while she whined and growled uneasily. 

I also felt uneasy, as my uncle had shot a leopard less than a mile from this 
spot. The only weapon we possessed was a .22. 

The legs supporting one side of my camp-bed were about six inches from 
the edge of the shelf, so that if I placed my head on the side of the camp-bed 
nearest the river, it was right over the water. Before turning in I had specu- 
lated as to what would happen if someone sleep-walked. I rather hoped that 
Paddy would, as he had ducked me many times during the day. If he did 
happen to fall in, I resolved to let him break the under-water record before 
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I pulled him out. It was not that Paddy could not swim—in fact, he was 
very good; it was that this bank of the river was choked with weeds. 

Nobody seemed to sleep that night, and it came as a relief when Paddy 
suggested a midnight swim. We all climbed into the rubber dinghy, Paddy 
and I in swimming trunks, mother and father wrapped up in blankets, and 
Susan in a fur coat. We rowed the dinghy out into mid-stream, and then 
Paddy prepared to dive in. He walked to one side of the dinghy, gave a huge 
bounce and in he went. The bounce nearly capsized the dinghy, and it opened 
up two old punctures. The dive drenched us all in river-water, and Susan 
shook herself, dividing her water-ration equally among us. 

On rising to the surface, Paddy informed us that besides hitting the river- 
bed head on, he had found the water colder than the Serpentine in mid- 
winter. He also asked me if I was going in, and I told him shamelessly that 
I had changed my mind. He also said a lot more about midnight swims 
before he climbed in, and half-submerged we rowed back to the bank. 

At about four o'clock in the morning a bitterly cold wind began to blow 
down the river. It can be cold in India sometimes, and father lit a camp-fire, 
and then he started doing a war-dance round it, wrapped in a blanket. Paddy 
and mother seemed resigned to their fates, and they crouched round the fire, 
staring into it as if hypnotized by the dancing flames. Susan and I did not 
seem to feel the cold so much. 

At daybreak the truck that was to take us back home arrived, and we drove 
off feeling that even in India tents could be quite useful. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE AT ORDINARY LEVEL—NEW SYLLABUS. 

The revised London syllabus for Ordinary Level English Language has 
now been published, and will take effect as from June, 1955. A comparison 
of the contents of the 1953 paper with the proposed contents of the 1955 
paper will make it clear what the principal changes are to be. 

1953 Paper: Candidates were required to write two compositions (half- 
hour each) involving two different kinds of writing, to make a summary of 
a prose passage (three-quarters of an hour), and to attempt two out of four 
‘miscellaneous’ questions. Of these four questions, two were comprehension 
questions based on the passage for summary, and the other two were de- 
signed to test punctuation, the paraphrasing of proverbs, clause analysis and 
a knowledge of the grammatical functions of words. 

Proposed 1954 Paper: Candidates will be required to write a composition 
(three-quarters of an hour), to make a summary of a prose passage (three- 
quarters of an hour), to answer a comprehension question based on a prose 
passage (not the passage for summary), and to attempt one out of two ‘mis- 
cellaneous’ questions. Of these two questions, one will be a grammar 
question involving, amongst other things, clause analysis, and the other will 
deal with ‘one or more of a variety of topics’. 

On the revised syllabus the following comments are offered: 

Composition. In THE USE OF ENGLISH, Vol. 1, No. 1, R. R. Pedley wrote, 
‘The emphasis laid by one examining body on practical and definite subjects 
for composition in place of the “essays” beloved in the past (and still popular 
with most bodies) is excellent. This body asks for two compositions: one 
taken from a group of clearly-defined concrete tasks that a pupil may well 
have to perform in the course of his own life, and one giving scope for 
imagination, descriptive or reflective ability." This compliment to the 
London examining authorities was well deserved, and it is surprising to find 
them now reverting to the practice of requiring no more than a single com- 
position. There have been complaints, we are told, that the half-hour 
compositions of many candidates are hastily written and entirely without 
plan; we suspect that their three-quarter-hour compositions would not be 
less so. On the face of things it would appear that the ‘essayists’ are in future 
to have possession of the field; but what is to be lamented is not so much the 
reduction in the number of compositions as the reduction in the amount of 
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time devoted to composition-writing. In such matters as this, every exam- 
ination board has a duty to the schools: the composition is the only reliable 
test of the quality of a candidate’s writing, but unless examiners are permitted 
to make it the chief feature of the paper, teachers will never feel encouraged 
to make it the chief feature of the examination course. Until they do, the 
standard of children’s writing will never be raised; for no number of exer- 
cises, of however enlightened a kind, can ‘reach’ the majority of the problems 
which arise and are solved in the process of composition. No doubt the 
London examining body finds it difficult to ensure that all members of its 
very large board of assistant examiners keep to an agreed standard when 
marking compositions; but the problem is not to be dealt with by reducing 
the relative importance of this part of the candidate’s work. 

Summary. Comprehension Test. The compulsory comprehension test 
should be welcomed. Its introduction reduces the number of unnecessary 
‘miscellaneous’ questions and frees the précis-passage from the burden of 
having to serve a double purpose. Moreover the test, if properly devised, 
will be valuable in itself, and the change will allow the examiners to choose 
easier passages for summary than at present they do. 

Miscellaneous’ Questions. “These questions,’ wrote R. R. Pedley, ‘are at 
best redundant, for the use and understanding of the components of the 
language have been (or ought to have been) tested in a real, vital context in 
the composition and comprehension questions.’ In point of fact they are 
more than redundant—they are often harmful; for (to quote T. R. Barnes 
in his article in THE USE OF ENGLISH, Vol. 4, No. 4) such questions as these can 
‘beget a dreary classroom progeny’. Incidentally, it is to be hoped that one 
word in the new syllabus will not raise too many hopes among members of 
the Very Old Guard. One of the ‘miscellaneous’ questions is going to deal 
with ‘one or more of a variety of topics, such as vocabulary, figurative 
language, definitions, paraphrase, punctuation’. Definitions! Already one 
see the eyes raised, and the lips moving in a desperate effort at revision as 
they frame the almost-forgotten words, ‘A-noun-is-the-name-of-a-person- 
place-or-thing’. Too soon, gentlemen! It isn’t—or at least we hope it isn’t— 
that sort of definition. 


FOR THE LIBRARY 


THE STORY OF LANGUAGE, by Mario Pei. [Allen and Unwin, 253.] 
Bodmer’s Loom of Language, Jespersen’s Language, Meillet’s Etude des Langues 
indo-Européannes, Vendryes’ Le Language, and now Dr. Pei’s book: what 
importance have these to the teacher of English, or to any intelligent and 
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well-read person? Or must we confess that an acquaintance with eclectic 
linguistics, obtained by dipping into such books as these, is suited only to 
the magpie collector of the scraps and orts of learning? It might be argued 
that a teacher of English cannot profit from knowing that an Indian language 
in the U.S.A. has one verb for walking in a straight line and another for 
walking obliquely, or that Samoyede verbs can have over 400 different 
forms; and yet surely the study of the very varied ways in which men express 
their thoughts, feelings, emotions and will can sharpen one’s feeling for 
language! So too, an understanding of the French use of the Future Tense, 
for instance, in ‘Ecrivez ce qu'il vous plaira’, or of the Greek use of the 
Present Tense to express action in the immediate future (so that ‘the half of 
my goods, I give to the poor’ can mean, not ‘I am in the habit of giving’, 
but ‘I will give from now onwards’), might help to make us more careful 
in our own use of Tense, and also more alert in noting the finer expression 
of time in reading literature—in our own and in a foreign language. 

Of course there is the point that every educated person should know 
something about the languages of the world, about, for instance, the com- 
plex language situation in Mauritius, the language competition in Finland 
and in Norway, or the differences in the language situation in Sierra Leone 
and the Protectorate, in the Gold Coast and its Northern Territories. He 
should know, no doubt, something of the difficulties caused by the existence 
of two official languages in South Africa, in Belgium, Ireland, Wales, Ceylon, 
Burma, etc. And how can anyone express a sound opinion, or legislate, 
concerning language changes, such as Simplified Spelling, unless he knows 
something about the ways that languages develop, increase and change? 

The intelligent reader will find much of interest in this book. It covers a 
great range; it is packed with detail, and there are few topics connected with 
language that are not touched on. Yet it is not simply a reference book, nor 
a book specially for the advanced student of linguistics. On the other hand 
itis not a popular re-hash of numerous books on linguistics; but it will foster 
asound understanding of the many problems of language that learned and 
lewed discuss, and all too often pronounce upon—with insufficient know- 
ledge. 

But the title does not suggest the scope of the book; for only its first nine 
chapters deal with the history of language. The next ten, Part II, deal with 
The Constituent Elements of Language’; Part III covers ‘The Social Func- 
tion of Language’; Part IV “The Modern Spoken Tongues’; Part V ‘Prob- 
lems of Language Learning’; Part VI ‘An International Language’. 

Although it is 450 pages long, the reading of it from cover to cover is not 
an arduous task, for it is written in an easy interesting way with its multi- 
ferous detail often related to living contexts, and selected often for some 
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special interest, such as, indicating a custom or habit of thought, as revealing 
a special belief, or illustrating peculiar linguistic habits. And here and there 
surmises of causes, results, influences, enliven the factual accounts of ling- 
uistic devices, changes, habits; though not all of these seem to be sound, 

This book can be recommended for its interest and other merits, yet it 
needs to be read critically; for there are occasional mistakes, or statement 
which in a book that speaks so authoritatively will lead to misconceptions: 
such as ‘as a result of the Norman conquest . . . the English language acquired 
... an extensive body ~ grammatical forms ...’; ‘a strong stress-accent 
almost inevitably lengthens the accented vowel of a word’; ‘Dialectica 
divergences ... are directly due to innovations’; ‘Groups of dwellings are 
indicative of a relatively high order of civilization’; ‘a plant-name as “ witch- 
hazel” is based on the belief that the shrub’s twigs could be used as divining- 
rods’ (‘witch’ of course is from O.E. wice, pliable, not wicca); ‘English is the 
only Germanic language that has the courage to make the adjective... 
invariable’—Afrikaans is another, but it had nothing to do with courage, it 
was loss of gender (unfortunately Dr. Pei has not discovered that English 
has lost grammatical Gender completely); ‘the number of people speaking 
Manx and Cornish is negligible’; ‘The Hausa of Africa serves as a medium 
of common intercourse for the populations of the Gulf of Guinea’; ‘Afrikaans 
is in origin seventeenth-century Dutch which became semi-pidginized by 
use with the South African natives’; ‘the tomtom used by African natives as 
a long-distance telephone. Its significantly spaced beats... are not based 
upon the spoken languages of their users’-—Hausa is not the lingua franca 
of West Africa; and the talking drums of West Africa are intelligible because 
they make use of the tones of the spoken languages. 

P. GURREY 


MARLOWE AND THE EARLY SHAKESPEARE, by F. P. Wilson. [Oxford 
University Press, Cumberlege, 12s. 6d.| 
SHAKESPEARE, by Henri Fluchére. [Longmans, 25s.| 
As research into the Elizabethan drama goes on depositing its thick, con- 
fusing layers of minute discovery, conjecture, reinterpretation and meta 
physical varnish, it is very desirable that books should come out from time 
to time making the situation clear for the teacher and the general student. 
Such is largely the purpose of these two books on Marlowe and Shakespeare 
by Professor Wilson and Professor Fluchére—the latter having originally 
been written for French readers and the former as the Clark Lectures for 1951. 
Marlowe has recently come to appear an increasingly important but pet- 
plexing dramatist; and Professor Wilson’s book is likely to prove of lasting 
value to teachers—and school libraries—by virtue of its admirable clarity 
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and conciseness. It sums up what is known and relevant about Marlowe’s 
life and reading, about the state of the English drama when he began writing, 
and the condition in which his texts have survived. This side of the book 
carries authority and carries it lightly. On the vexed question of Marlowe’s 
opinions and their significance, Professor Wilson is more cautious and less 
satisfying. His Marlowe is the now somewhat old-fashioned figure of the 
aspiring Renaissance scholar, without much of the self-questioning but also 
without much of the dynamic intellectual interest that other critics have 
found in him. On the other hand, Professor Wilson’s treatment has the great 
advantage of clarifying the issues and of throwing into relief Marlowe's 
qualities as a practical playwright. His last chapter brings out some helpful 
contrasts between Marlowe and Shakespeare and presents the evidence for 
holding ‘that for all we know there were no popular plays on English history 
before the Armada and that Shakespeare may have been the first to write one’. 

Professor Fluchére attempts a broad critical survey of Shakespeare’s plays 
in the dual light of traditional French conceptions (or misconceptions) and 
of recent criticism in England. After sketching ‘the spirit of the age’, he 
examines Shakespeare’s methods as a dramatic artist and traces some of his 
major themes; principally, the theme of order and disorder as it is developed 
through the histories and tragedies. There are many suggestive remarks on 
such topics as Elizabethan stage time and stage psychology, and the evolution 
of blank verse; and Professor Fluchére’s discussion of the separate plays has, 
in principle, the great merit of presenting them simultaneously as theatrical 
pieces and as expressions of a gathering and deepening human experience. 

Unfortunately, his book is very uneven. There are slips of detail, loose 
assertions, and passages of cloudy rhetoric interposed between the reader and 
the argument; while several points of interest—such as the discussion of the 
theme of appearance and reality in Shakespeare’s world—are left undeveloped. 
Some of this unevenness is due to the current critical formulas on which M. 
Fluchére relies; (for instance, the current notion of ‘order’ in Shakespeare is 
not really adequate to his purpose). But some of it is more simply a matter 
of exposition—which it is to be hoped he will clarify in the book he promises 
on Shakespeare's poems and sonnets. Nevertheless, the present book deserves 
careful reading. 

L. G. SALINGAR 


THE STRUCTURE OF COMPLEX WORDS, by William Empson. [Chatto and 
Windus, 22s. 6d.] 

Mr. Empson’s latest book is as tantalising as any he has published before. 

Itis very large and involved, and as he himself remarks, parts of it will 

probably seem tedious. For these reasons many people are likely to pass it 
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by who might well have read it (in a skipping fashion) with profit, for Mr. 
Empson, even at his most perverse, is a stimulating and lively critic. 


The book which made Mr. Empson’s reputation, his Seven Types of 


Ambiguity, was concerned with exploring the various strands and layers of 
meaning that are the outcome of a poet’s creative ‘magic’. In his present 
book, Mr. Empson is concerned with what he calls ‘complex’ words, which 
he describes as words that reveal various strata of meaning as laid down in 
the course of history. In these instances, the various meanings of the word 
are equated simply by being virtue of being senses of the same word. In 
Mr. Empson’ s own explanation: 


Two senses of the word are used at once, and also (which does not necessarily 
happen) there is an implied assertion that they are naturally together, “as the word 
itself proves.’ 


This is what Mr. Empson calls an ‘equation’, and it will be seen that he is 
appealing not to the ‘writer’s magic, but to the nature of the language itself”, 

This review is clearly not the place to follow the inexhaustible ingenuity 
with which Mr. Empson unravels his ‘equations’ and establishes in each case 
what he believes to be the main or ‘head’ meaning. Suffice it to say that his 

tussles with words and meanings are nearly always conducted in an easy- 

going informal manner that make them dece ptively easy to read, for the 
essence of his argument is frequently abstruse or niggling in the extreme. 
Moreover, one constantly regrets that Mr. Empson’s interest in meanings is 
so much more highly developed than his sense of rhythm or even than his 
feeling for the pattern and shape of the work as a whole. As a result, a great 
deal of his commentary seems ill-proportioned and much of it only partially 
relevant, just as one might be dissatisfied with a music commentary by a 
critic whose sole interest lay in the timbre of the individual instruments. It 
is not that Mr. Empson’s elucidation of the meanings of such key words as 
‘sense’, ‘dog’, ‘candid’, ‘all’, is ‘wrong’, as that they are ‘right’ only within a 
larger frame of reference than he provides. It amounts, after all, to a question 
of relevance. 

In conclusion, it must be said that the analysis of the meaning of “Wit' in 
Pope’s Essay on Criticism is really excellent, and does indeed, in Mr. Empson’s 
own words, ‘show how it was meant to be read’. But it may not be irrelevant 
to observe that Pope himself knew, one imagines, how he meant it to be 
read, so that this is an instance of a poem pre-eminently suited to Mr. 
Empson’s methods. None the less, the energetic reader may usefully be 
recommended to this book, partly as a stimulating exercise in selection and 
rejection, and partly as encouraging him to think afresh about a great range 
of books and poems that he may have come to take for granted. BORIS FORD 
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CITIZENSHIP and SCRIPTURE AND KINDRED SUBJECTS—Lists of 
Recommended Books. [The School Library Association, Gordon House, 2 
Gordon Square, W.C.1, 2s. 6d.| 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY REVIEW AND EDUCATIONAL RECORD, Vol. VI, 

No 3. [Garraway, 3s.] 
The School Library Association has added to its useful series of reference 
pamphlets two lists of recommended books compiled by the Association 
for Education in Citizenship and the Institute of Christian Education re- 
spectively, and designed to be helpful to librarians and teachers in both 
Grammar and Secondary Modern Schools, to youth club leaders, and to 
tutors in adult education. The books are not only grouped according to 
subject matter and type but also classified according to their suitability for 
various age groups. Accompanying most of the entries are brief notes on 
their contents and characteristics. A number of visual aids are included in 
the ‘Citizenship’ list, and one is pleased to note that several “Culture and 
Environment’ studies are given their place. 

The March 1953 issue of The School Library Review consists of a “Careers 
Guidance’ section of nineteen articles, followed by nineteen pages of book 
reviews. The articles (on the Ministry, Civil Engineering, Horticulture, 
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Science in Perspective 
Passages of contemporary writing introduced 
by DENYS THOMPSON | 


Mr. Denys Thompson presents a carefully planned choice of con- 
temporary writing, designed to help readers to see science, neither as 
a bogey nor as a panacea, but in its true light and its right relationship 
with other human activities. Under such headings as Science and Civili- 
sation, The Spirit of Science, The Scope of Science, Science and Religion, 
Science and Politics, key passages from writers who have thought profit- 
ably and intelligibly on these topics are coherently arranged to prompt 
discussion and encourage the reader to come to his own conclusions. 


7s. 6d. 
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Broadcasting, etc.) have the advantage of being written by those with exper- 
ience in the particular careers dealt with, and each concludes with a brief 
bibliography. Their value is obviously for the would-be rather than the 
experienced Careers Master; alternatively, as one Careers Master has sug- 
gested, they are the sort of material one would like to place in the hands of 
undecided leavers. The book reviews are sensibly informative, but would 
be more useful for School Librarians (for whom they are presumably de- 
signed) if some standard classification were introduced, as in the S.L.A. lists, 
to indicate the age-groups for which the books are suitable. The Fiction 
section, particularly, is at fault here with its vague and unqualified use of the 
word ‘child’. 


H. K. RANDALL WHITING 


TEXT-BOOKS 


PUNCTUATION, by Lancelot Oliphant. [Allen and Unwin, 3s. 6d.] 
BETTER ENGLISH, by G. H. Vallins. [Pan Books, 2s.] 


That fifty closely printed pages should be necessary for the marshalling of 
the rules of punctuation may provoke a faint air of disbelief in some quarters. 
The practising teacher who realises the value of punctuation and who 
observes the increasing difficulty it appears to offer students will not grudge 
the space Mr. Oliphant gives to explanations and examples, and of the 
convenience of such a handbook there can be no doubt for all who have 
foraged through primers and dictionaries for guidance. The tyro may cavil 
at the use of the comma for rhetorical purposes or for the separation of 
words spoken by one quoting himself; may feel it fiddling to separate 
inferences or contrasts by semi-colons rather than commas, or consider the 
use of square brackets an artificial refinement. The inexpert will be grateful 
for the order and adequacy of the information, for the appendix of gram- 
matical terms and the comprehensive exercises which follow the exposition. 
Such a handy notebook deserves to be more durably bound. 

If the reader who has mastered Mr. Oliphant’s rules believes he has solved 
his linguistic difficulties his sense of proportion may be cruelly restored by 
Mr. Vallins, who demonstrates with a wealth of example that in English 
one never knows where one is. By the time this author has completed his 
survey of the traps into which speakers and writers may fall in manipulating 
number and person, construction, idiom, metaphor, punctuation, and even 
single words, there is only one conclusion which the thoughtful reader can 
reach, namely that neither tongue nor pen should be employed except in 
the direst emergency. Mr. Vallins is, as always, entertaining as well as 
informative. He stimulates a critical reaction in the reader and offers him 





























Announcing a new series to 
appear in the Autumn Term 1953 


THE SHELDONIAN 
ENGLISH SERIES 


General Editor: M. R. RIDLEY 


This series, intended for pupils of 13-16, presents selections from 
the work of great writers against the background of their lives 
and times. 


R. L. STEVENSON 
SELECTION AND COMMENTARY BY M. R. Ridley 


192 pages 6s. 


The book contains a selection from Stevenson’s works chosen 

to illustrate the particular qualities of his writing, his wide 

range of subjects, and his versatility in literary forms. There 

are extracts from novels, short stories, essays of various types, 
poems, fables, narratives of travel. 


COLERIDGE AND 
THE WORDSWORTHS 


SELECTION AND COMMENTARY BY Hester Burton 
192 pages 6s. 


The purpose of this selection of poetry and prose is to present 
the story of a remarkable friendship, that of Coleridge and 
the Wordsworths, the friendship of two gifted young poets 
at that time little known, and of one observant, sensitive 
young woman, even now not known enough. It is a story 
of youth. This volume is not concerned with Wordsworth, 
the Victorian poet-laureate, nor yet with Coleridge, the Sage 
of Highgate, and no poem by either poet written after the 
age of thirty-six is here included. The decision is natural 
and not arbitrary, for both wrote their best poetry in their 
early manhood; Dorothy Wordsworth, too, was never so 
quick to see beauty nor so happy in recording it as in the 
days of her earlier Journals. 


FURTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 


Teachers wishing to see these books when ready and 
to be kept informed of the series, should write to the 
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searching questions by which to measure his own linguistic accuracy. A 
very full index facilitates reference to particular difficulties or weaknesses. 
A. R. WILLIAMS 


INTRODUCTORY PRECIS AND COMPREHENSION, by G. F. Lamb and 

C. C. Fitzhugh. [Harrap, 3s.] 

FURTHER EXERCISES IN COMPREHENSION AND EXPRESSION, by C. C, 

Harris. [Longmans, Green, 3s.] 

ENGLISH STUDY AND COMPOSITION, by S. H. Burton. [Longmans 

Green, 45.] 

ENGLISH APPRECIATION, by S. H. Burton. [Longmans, Green, 6s. 6d.] 
The first three books are intended for use with the middle forms of a 
grammar school. Of these, Introductory Précis and Comprehension is the most 
useful. Thirteen may seem rather early to start précis work, but at least the 
authors have avoided the more tricky description and argument in favour 
of straightforward reporting and exposition, and their choice of material is 
enterprising, dealing with sport, animals, adventurous exploits and other 
topics specially interesting to boys of this age. The worked examples of 
note-taking and précis-writing, and the formal language questions, are of 
more doubtful value. 

Miss Harris’ choice of material is more conventional, and the passages 
are too short (two to four hundred words) to arouse any real interest, or to 
make the task of comprehension more than a formal exercise in answering 
such questions correctly. 

The third book, English Study and Composition, is surely misconceived. It 
is based on the old principle of learning to write by imitation; worse still, 
the qualities of style which the pupils are asked to detect and imitate are 
largely artificial technical tricks such as varied sentence-structure and figures 
of speech. Does any author write a descriptive passage by consciously setting 
out to appeal to each of the five senses? 

The last book, English Appreciation, is intended for Sixth Formers. The 
selection of extracts from Caxton to Virginia Woolf and from Chaucer to 
T. S. Eliot, and of critical writings from Aristotle to T. S. Eliot shows a 
sensitive awareness of recent critical thinking; and the questions have been 
carefully framed to help the student to make his own judgments. But the 
approach is historical rather than critical, and Mr. Burton has tried to cover 
so vast a field that few authors could be represented by more than one short 
extract. This makes it difficult for any but the already experienced student 
to distinguish the characteristics of the periods illustrated, so that the useful- 
ness of the book is limited to the teacher or to the unusually advanced pupil. 
WINIFRED PEART 
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THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE 


TITUS ANDRONICUS 
Edited by J. C. MAXWELL 


A further addition to the re-edited Arden Edition of Shake- 
speare’s Plays, The text is based on the First Quarto of 1594, 
and the critical apparatus records its significant readings more 
fully than earlier editions. 18s. 


GENERAL KNOWLEDGE TESTS 
R. E. C. SWANN 


An entertaining collection of general knowledge questions 
specially suitable for use in the classroom. Answers to the 
questions are given at the end of the book. Qs. 
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A Planned Approach to 


READING 


THE HAPPY VENTURE SERIES 


F. J. Schonell and I. Serjeant 


This world-famous series of Infant Readers is the most methodical and 
and best graded yet available. The scheme comprises: 


READERS CARD MATERIAL PLAYBOOKS 

FILMSTRIPS WALL PICTURES FLASH CARDS 
WIDE RANGE READERS READING TO SOME PURPOSE 
F.J. Schonell and P. Flowerdew P. Flowerdew and R. Ridout 
Graded by reading age (7—11+-) Reading for comprehension specially 
the scheme consists of two planned by reading age in stages 
parallel series of six books each 7—12+ 


Write for further particulars and inspection copies to: 


OLIVER & BOYD, Tweeddale Court, Edinburgh 
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P.T.O., BOOK II, PLAIN SAILING, by C. M. Bennett. [Christophers, 3s] 
WORDS AT WORK AND PLAY, BOOK 111, by Rodney Bennett. [Harrap, 
3s. 6d.] 
DISCOVERING ENGLISH, BOOK 111, by A. R. Moon. [Longmans, 5s. od, 
cased, 4s. 6d. limp.| 
The Augustans’ favourite maxim is relevant to the modern text-book: ‘The 
end of writing is to instruct by pleasing’. The day of dull compendia is over: 
pupils must enjoy in order to learn; we trust that they will learn in order to 
enjoy. So ‘covering the ground’ is no longer a measure of a book’s useful- 
ness. What is important is that sufficient interest is warmed inside the reader 
to carry him over into efforts that will improve his skill. These three books 
represent classroom techniques pointed to that end. 

The material of P.T.O. 2 is carefully selected for the secondary modem 
child who can read ‘but who is yet to realise all that is to be gained by 
learning to read well’. It contains simplified stories about such agreeable 
persons as Tom Brown, Tom Sawyer and the Lady of Shalott, plus puzzles, 
practical instruction on hobbies, and a few exercises presented as games. 
Sub-titled Plain Sailing, it aims at giving confidence to the youngsters itis 
intended for, offering such variety as is consistent with limited reading 
ability. 

Mr. Rodney Bennett’s Book 3 is for competent secondary modern readers 
who can relish Protean exercises presented in a challenging style. Its numer- 
ous short paragraphs cover a surprising amount of English work: compos- 
tion, comprehension, word manipulation, grammar, spelling. They should 
assist accurate expression and lucid exposition. The arrangement of material 
is intended to encourage looking up references and, by word games, to foster 
little methods of study which pupils can soon apply on their own initiative. 

Discovering English is for senior secondary modern and middle grammar 
school forms. At first glance it conforms to the conventional scheme of 
selected passages topped with exercises in interpretation. However, great 
care has been taken to consolidate the reading matter in a series of letters 
between pen-friends, so that familiar instruction in correspondence becomes 
aptly associated with travel experiences, vigorous excerpts from writers such 
as Haggard and James Hilton, verse about places, and accounts of life in 
unfamiliar lands. This arrangement makes comprehension and vocabulary 
exercises seem spontaneous and essential. Though a few exercises are too 
exhausting for the parent reading matter, this is a refreshing book, putting 
variety under a controlling theme which holds the chapters together in an 
entertaining whole. R. B. COOK 
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136 THE USE OF ENGLISH 


SPEAKING POETRY, by Geoffrey Crump. [Methuen, 12s. 6d.] 

This book contains too little and too much. The specific treatment of the 
technique of voice-production is limited to a single chapter which reads much 
like an introductory lecture in a course on verse-speaking; there is no bib- 
liography or discussion of any of the numerous books on the subject by other 
teachers; worse still, there is no consideration of the use of radio and gramo- 
phone, nor a list of recommended records. Mr. Crump’s discussion of 
Jonson’s The Triumph might have been annotated by a reference to Gielgud’s 
superb record in “The Voice of Poetry’. Treatment of choral speech is rele- 
gated to a brief appendix. 

On the other hand, there is far too much potted literary history, too much 
repetition of text-book accounts of poetic technique. The former contains 
too many inaccuracies for the book to be recommended as a reliable guide. 
The dating of Hopkins’ death as 1899 may be a misprint, but this cause cannot 
account for the extraordinary statement that ‘In the latter part of the thir- 
teenth century we find Chaucer using both metre and rhyme. After his 
death there was an alliterative revival in the work of Langland and others’. 


One cannot help feeling that Mr. Crump should have submitted his manu- 
script to more searching expert scrutiny. He is enthusiastic about Hopkins, 
but his almost equal enthusiasm for Bridges has led him into some strange 
misconceptions. He writes throughout as if the invention of ‘sprung rhythm’ 
was the joint work of both poets; but it is clear from Hopkins’ letters that 
it was he who invented it and that Bridges consistently misunderstood him. 
‘An instance of sprung rhythm’, Mr. Crump writes, ‘is Bridges’ poem A 
Passer-By’. But in a letter to its author Hopkins said of this poem that it 
‘reads not so much like sprung rhythm as that logacedic dignified-doggerel 
one Tennyson has employed in Maud and since’! 


A more serious criticism, perhaps, is that Mr. Crump is inclined, like other 
enthusiasts for spoken poetry, to value poems on account of their suitability 
for his purpose. He discusses Chesterton’s The Donkey and Hopkins’ The 
Windhover, Humbert Wolfe and Keats, with little regard for differences in 
value. Again, we are told that “There was no considerable poet between 
1400 and the first poets of the Renaissance, who more or less coincided with 
the accession of Queen Elizabeth...’ True, this is later contradicted by 
Mr. Crump’s references to Skelton and Wyatt, but Dunbar and Henryson 
are not even mentioned. 


But this book will not stand up to specialised examination. With its faults 


emended and its length reduced, it might serve as an acceptable antidote for 
verse-speaking enthusiasts whose interest in their craft is too narrow and 
who need a general introduction to poetry. j.R. 
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TEACHERS’ NOTES 


READING SHEET ‘A’ 
[(a) From The Leaden and the Golden Echo—Gerard Manley Hopkins. 
b) From an article on Style and Beauty in Literature by Sturge Moore in The 


t 


Criterion, July 1930, quoted by F. R. Leavis, New Bearings in English Poetry. 


II (a) O’Shaughnessy’s Ode. 
b) Sailing to Byzantium by W. B. Yeats. 


III (a Sunday Morning by Louis MacNeice. 

(b) From the choruses to The Rock by T. S. Eliot. 

There is a great difference in the use of rhythm: that of (b) is subtle in comparison, 
though (b) is more ‘propagandist’ than (a). So too is (b)’s use of the language of the 
liturgy and the Bible for contemporary ends. So too is its imagery: the ‘asphalt road’ 
and the ‘thousand golf-balls’ as monuments of our age, against the evocation of time 
and change (‘the wind’, ‘the thorn revisit’), have a force and relevance. The ‘fishes 
with a wink of tails’ in (a) has little point at all in relation to anything except the 
music, and then only by being ‘yok’d by violence’. And all these are pointers to the 
greater strength of thought in (b): the point of view, the comment on contem- 
porary society will bear some examination. In (a) it is difficult to see what the poet’s 
attitude is to the suburban Sunday, except one of a feeling of superiority—and the 
cynical satisfaction that ‘the bells tell them death (or time or Monday morning) will 
get them in the end’. Despite the reference to means and ends there’s very little thought 
in the poem which will bear examination. How, for instance, does one clutch the 
‘windy past’ by going round a corner on two wheels? Comment on ‘skulls’, ‘mouths’ 
and ‘gulp’ as showing care in choice of words, and compare ‘chop-houses’ and ‘lobelias’ 
in (b). In (b) the pontification is relieved by comedy—which (a) lacks. 


IV, from Huckleberry Finn by Mark Twain. It tells of the discovery of the body 
of Huck’s father—though we only know later it is his father. Compare this with the 
account of the discovery of the body in any detective story (a good example is quoted 
by Raymond Williams in Reading and Criticism, p. 14) to see how Twain resists 
taking opportunities for horror and indulging the reader in the way the ‘blood’ 
writer is encouraged by his readership to do. The incident gains force—particularly 
when we later discover the identity of the corpse—because the material is held at a 
distance. This death, with its ugliness and its seedy and sordid circumstance—is pushed 
back into the common pattern and circumstances of humanity. This distancing is 
helped by the comedy (Jim’s ‘gashly’ and the list of petty articles Hu.k and he loot 
from the house), and in reducing the realisation of the incident to the level of a boy’s 
awareness of it Mark Twain achieves poise, and even something of (to use the word 
in a strict sense) tragedy, which leads one to a consideration of the work as a whole 


and its achievement. 


Published by Chatto & Windus, 40 William IV Street, London, W.C.2, and printed at The 
Blackmore Press, Ltd., Gillingham, Dorset by T. H. Brickell & Son, Ltd. 
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